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I Wo  Wo.  1  December  15,  1917 


UiaTED  S'TA'TSS  POEEST  SERVICE 


mO'D  PUSL  ITEM 


(These  Items  \'.lll  be  issued  fro;7i  time  to  time  during  the 
emergency  Fuel  situation.) 

The  Nev/  England  V/ood  i'uel  Conference  which  vv'as 
held  in  Boston  under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  James  J.  Storrow, 
Fuel  Administrator  of  Now  England,  has  resulted  in  the  organi- 
zation of  a  campaign  in  noarly  all  of  the  six  states. 

The  Massachusetts  Wood  Committee,  which  was  organ- 
ized as  a  result  of  this  conference,  is  made  u-:^  as  follows:- 
Jaraes  J,  Storrow,  Fuel  Administrator  of  Massachusetts; 
Edv;ard  Chapman,  Master  State  Grange;  Frank  Rane  ,  State  Forester; 
Sumner  Parker,  County  Agent  Leader;  Profc  Wo  Do  Clark,  Mass. 
Agricultural  College;  Harris  a.  Reynolds,  Mass c  Forestry  Ass 'n; 
Allen  Chamberlain,  Publicist;  A.  F..  Hav/es  ,  Uo  S.  Depto  Agri- 
culture; Profc  Clark  is  acting  as  secretary  for  the  Committee c 
His  office  is  with  the  Fuel  Administrator,  State  House,  Boston. 

An  attractive  poster  has  been  printed  in  red  and 
black  inkv/ith  the  heading:   "CUT  A  CORD."    This  poster  is  being 
supplied  all  the  Nev/  England  States  signed  by  the  Administra- 
tor of  t  Ix)  respective  ^tate.     Much  newspaper  publicity  has 
also  been  obtained. 

The  Boston  &  Maine  R,  R.  and  K,  Y.  H,  &  H,  R.  R,  have 
decided  to  stop  the  burning  of  old  ties.     The  latter  company 


has  heoii  iDurning  1,750,000  tics  a  year.  It  is  estimated  that 
these  arc  equivalent  to  30,000  tons  of  coalo  The  Engineering 
Department  of  the  is  v/orking  on  a  dex-ice  to  jreak  or  split 

ties  by  pressure  in  ord.jr  to  save  sav/ing, 

Mro  Kne eland, of  the  Mass c  Forestry  Depto,  reports  that 
a  5  or  6  ton  motor  truck,  such  as  the  Pierce-Arrow  or  Packard, 
will  haul  4  cords  of  -/ood  to  a  load  and  v-rill  cover  6  or  v  miles 
on  1  gallon  of  gasoline.     Such  a  truck  v/ith  a  driver  can  he 
hired  for  ;)22c50  a  day.    An  extra  man  is  required  to  handle  the 
woodo     Such  a  truck  will  travel  12  miles  an  hour,  end.  will  make 
about  75  miles  a  day  allov/ing  for  loading  and  unloading «  It 
takes  one  hour  to  load  a  truck  \vith  4-ft.  ,  and  two  hours  with 
stove  wood=    A  truck  of  this  kind  with  a  platform  body  costs 
|5,500,  and  tney  are  commonly  sold  for  $1,000  down,  and  §50  in 
weekly  payments  o 

The  annual  conference  of  County  Agents  and  Farm  Bureau 
representatives  was  hold  in  Durham,        H, ,  December  5  and  6, 
and  was  addressed  regarding  the  Wood  Fuel  Campaign  by  Fuel  Ad- 
ministrator Floyd  rnd  Ao  F.  Hav/es  ,     The  County  Agents  appointed 
a  Coinmittee  which  formulated  plans  whereby  they  could  help  out 
in  the  campaign,  and  this  report  was  accepted  by  the  conference. 
This  program  includes  the  appointment  of  men  on  the  executive 
comiiiittees  of  the  Farm  Bureaus,  v/ho  shall  be  responsible  for 
the  wood  campaign^     In  many  cases  the  local  Fu^l  Administrators 
v/ill  be  appointed  in  order  to  tie  up  more  closely  the  various 
agencies  concernedc 


Mr,  Philip  W.  Ayros ,  Secretary  of  the  Society  for  the 
Protection  of  the  LI.  H.  Forests  and  his  assistant  are  devoting 
three  v;ecks  beginning  December  10th  to  assisting  the  Fuel  Ad- 
ministrator in  the  wood  campaign.     State  Forester  Hastings  and 
Prof,  V\/oodv/ard  are  also  devoting  some  time  to  this  v/ork  under 
the  project  signed  in  the  summer  c 

The  Fuel  Administrator  for  Claremont ,        H. ,  reports 
that  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  appropriated  ^pl,000  for  buying 
stumpage  at  a  price  not  to  exceed  I;|)1.50  per  cord;   and  for  cut- 
ting and  haulingo     The  wood  is  to  be  sold  at  cost  price, 

Mr.  Frank  Lc  Hildebrand,  representative  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  in  New  England,  reports  that  because  of  the 
shortage  of  wood  in  northern  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont  more  coal 
than  usual  has  been  consumed.     Many  localities  have  had  their 
full  quota  of  coal,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  can  get  more 
since  it  would  be  unfair  to  other  sections. 

The  Press  reports  that  President  Thomas  of  Middlebury 
College  is  organizing  the  faculty  to  cut  wood  during  the  Christ- 
mas holidays  in  the  college  forest. 

On  October  13th  A..  W.  McAllister,  the  Fuel  Administra- 
tor of  North  Carolina  issued  a  timely  circular  urging  cities  and 
tovms  as  a  war  measure  to  furnish  wood  to  consumers  at  cost. 
His  plan  is  as  follws: 

"Let  each  municipality  (1)  buy  wood  by  wholesale  in 
large  quantities  for  delivery  by  wagon  or  railroad  at  a  municipal 


woodyard,  which  should  be  located  on  a  railroad  siding  if  wood 
is  to  be  shipped  in  by  rail;   (2)  equip  the  yard  with  povvfer-savi/s  , 
etc,  ,  utilizing  such  available  equipment  as  the  municipality  al- 
ready has;   (3)  use  convict  Labor,  v/orkhouse  labor,  or  street 
force  to  do  the  work;   (4)  use  the  municipal  teams  for  delivery 
of  wood  to  consumer,  cut  ready  for  consumption  at  actual  cost; 
(5)  put  somebody  in  charge  of  the  work  who  is  capable  of  doing 
it  successfully;   (6)  do  not  use  coal  cars  for  shipping  in  your 
supply  of  wood;   (7)  if  wood  can  not  be  bought  in  sufficient  quan- 
tities to  supply  the  municipal  yard,  contract  with  land  owners 
for  the  privilege  of  cutting  the  v/ood  under  forest  conservation 
restrictions  and  direct  the  cutting  of  the  wood  vv^ith  your  own 
labor;   (8)  encourage  consumers  to  substitute  sheet  iron  wood 
stoves  for  their  coal  burners,  as  the  saving  in  price  will  more 
than  pay  for  the  outlay." 

There  is  no  time  to  be  lost  =     Let  no  time  be  v/astod  on 
the  constitutionality  or  legality  of  this  proposition.    We  have 
taken  legal  advice  to  the  effect  tha.t  this  v/ork  can  properly  be 
done  by  municipalities  and  we  are  satisfied  that  no  court  is 
likely  to  interfere  with  the  program  of  emergency  relief  which 
will  not  only  help  v^^in  the  war,  but  which  will  prevent  suffering 
this  winter  on  the  part  of  thoHS  v/ho  can  ill  afford  to  buy  wood 
at  any  price,  a.nd  supply  the  public  with  a  ne  cess  it  3^  at  prices 
that  will  not  be  burdensome o " 
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A  timber  operator  in  North  Carolina  has  offored  to 
the  Goverment  the  cordwood  of  300  acres  to  be  worked  for  in- 
creasing the  fijol  vyTOod  supply « 

Tho  Pascagoula  Street  Railway  and  Power  Company,  ms - 
sissippi,  are  now  using  down  timber  for  fuel  in  place  of  coal. 
They  find  one  cord  equivalent  to  83-.hundredth3  of  a  ton  of  coal. 
They  arc  investigating  to  find  better  methods  of  cutting  up  the 
wood  and  transporting  it  than  their  present  method  of  sawing  by 
hand  and  transporting  by  railroad  cars  «     Some  type  of  power- 
driven  portable  saw  and  motor  trucks  are  likely  to  be  employed 
to  meet  the  present  d if  f  icult  ies  o 

Tennessee  is  Using  Wood 

The  county  fuel  administrations  for  Tennessee  are  set- 
ting an  example  to  the  country  in  the  task  of  conserving  coal 

by  the  use  of  woodo 

War  fuel  companies  have  been  orge.nized  in  practically 
every  county  of  that  State »     Each  company  has  a  m-.nager  who  super- 
intends wood  cutting.     Six  per  cent  on  the  money  invested  is  all 
the  profit  cha.rged  by  these  concerns,  which  are  directed  by  patri- 
'otic  citizens.    Wood  is  being  purchased  in  Tennessee  for  |4  a  cord 
delivered.     It  will  retail  at  $5.50  a  cord  for  fire  wood  and 
56.50  a  cord  for  stove  wood. 

Mr,  Ivlyer,  Tennessee's  Fuel  Administrator,  estimates 
there  is  enough  wood  on  the  outskirts  of  Jackson  to  keep  the  people 
there  warm  for  many  years,  without  the  use  of  a  particle  of  coal. 
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The  Tonnossee  fuel  administration  was  offered  5,000 
cords  of  cedar,  near  Chapel  Hill,  Tenn.,  at  a  very  low  rate. 
Another  patriotic  offer  was  the  valuable  v/ood  refuse  from  wood- 
working plants  at  |l.25  a  cord  f.o.b.  cars. 

Most  of  the  country  cook  stoves  can  be  made  wood  burners 
v/ith  little  trouble,  and  in  Tennessee  the  consumers  of  wood  can 
get  a  wood  grate  to  replace  tiieir  old  one  by  applying  to  the  dealer. 

In  the  face  of  what  he  has  already  been  able  to  accom- 
plish, Mr.  Myer 's  appeal  to  the  rest  of  the  states  is  particularly 
forceful.    He  urges  farmers  everywhere  to  stop  driving  into  town 
to  buy  coal,  thus  depleting  the  supply  needed  for  people  in  other 
sections  who  have  no  choice  between  coal  and  no  fuel. 
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December  22,  1917, 


rax  TED  STATES  DEPARTI^KT  01''  AGRICUI.TURE 
WOOD  F\]r.L  iTms 


(These  Items  dealing  with  wood  as  a  fuel  will  be 
issued  from  time  to  time  during  the  eriBrgency  situation,) 


Maine 

The  Fuel  Administrator  of  :iaine  has  appointed  as  a 
Wood  Fuel  CoiTirnittee  the  follovjing:  Dr.  Clias.  D.  Woods,  Direc- 
tor of  Sx-oeriment  Station,  Orono,  Chairman;  Forcest  Colby, 
Forest  Commissioner,  and  A.  M«  G«  Soule ,  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment of   igrieulture.  Iboth  of  Augusta.     The  comjnittee  has  al- 
ready organized  a  publicity  cainpaign  through  the  press  and  "che 
State  Grange. 

Dr.  Woods  estimates  that  the  ashes  from  a  cord  of  hard- 
wood will  furnish  about  20  pounds  of  lime,  more  than  3  pounds 
of  potash,  and  a  half  pound  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  that  they 
have  a  value  at  present  prices  of  about  |l.     With  the  present 
scarcity  of  potash  this  is  an  important  item. 

New  Hampshire 

The  local  Fuel  Administrators  of  Be\i  Hampshire  met 
with  State  Administrator  Chas.  M.  Floyd  at  5,Ianchester  on  Decem- 
ber 14.     The  conference  which  was  arranged  by  Mr.  Clark, 
Secretary  of  the  Administration  and  1^.  Philip       Ayres ,  was 
a  very  practical  one  and  brotight  forth  many  valuable  suggestions 
Besides  the  various  administrators  there  were  present  several 
co\iiity  agents,  Prof.  Woodward  of  the        H.  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, and  A.  F.  Hav/es  ,  representing  the  U.  S,  .Department  of 
Agricultinre . 

Fuel  Administrator  Floyd  has  sent  over  900  letters  to 
the  clergymen  of  the  State  urging?  them  to  shoulder  an  ax  and 
set  an  example  to  the  members  of  their  congregation  in  the  chop- 
ping and  burning  of  v/ood. 


Locc.l  .-;.duiin  is  orator  Shurtieff  of  Lancaster,  3.  H,, 
reported  that  20  brsiness  men  of  his  to\m  have  contracted  for 
f>00  runs  of  13"  wood  at  |3  a  run,  the  same  to  be  sold  "by  them 
at  c  OS  t  = 

j^n  effort  will  be  inj.d.e  to  have  lumber  companies  keep 
their  crews  chopping  cordwood  after  completing  the  lumber  jobs 
and  before  the  spring  drive. 


Massachusetts 

Through  the  efforts  of  the  Wood  Fuel  Committee,  the 
Appalachian  Club  has  undertaken  to  popularize  the  cutting  of 
wood  as  a  sport.     On  December  15  about  one  hundred  members 
armed  v;  it  h  axes  invaded  a  woodlot  in  Lincoln,  Mass.,  which  as 
provided  by  Hon.  Hames  J.  Storrov>^,  i''uel  Adnjinistrator  of  Hev; 
England.     Several  cords  of  wood  were  cut,  as  will  be  illustrated 
on  the  moving  picture  screens  ttooughout  the  country.     It  is 
hoped  that  other  clubs  will  take  up  this  useful  form  of  exer- 
cise. 

The  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad  Company  is  gathering 
all  v/aste  wood  in  its  yards ^and  along  its  right-of-way  for  use 
in  heating  its  stations,  freight  hoxises,  ^nd  shops.     It  is 
expected  that  enough  fuel  v/ill  thus  be  secured  to  heat  all  of 
the  larger  stations  throughout  the  winter,  without  using  any 
coal. 


Connect  icut 

The  State  Tuel  Administrator  has  appointed  }jic ,  V7.  0. 
.?illey.  State  Forester,  as  chairman  of  the  "Wood  for  Fuel"  Com- 
mittee.    The  following  members  have  been  added:  F.  Eo  Blalceman, 
Fairfield  Co.;  Everett  Wc  Doane,  Middlesex  Co.;  Oliver  A. 
Hiscox,  '"indhcjn  Co.;  Frank  A,  Rockwood,  New  London  Co.;  Fo  H. 
Stadtmueller ,  Hartford  Co.;  Chas.  P..  Treat,  Kew  Eaven  Co.; 
D,   J.  V/arner.  Litchfield  COo;  W.  J.  'Varner,  Tolland  Co.  The 
committee  is  at  present  engaged  in  gathering  information  from 
the  wood  buyers  through  the  local  Fuel  Committees. 


Hew  York 

A  press  item  states  that  a  number  of  wealthy  residents 
of  Oyster  Bay  are  distributing  fuel  v/ood  from  their  estates  to 
local  citizens.     Much  of  the  wood  was  cut  during  the  summer  and 
saved  for  use  this  winter. 
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?eiiis;^lymiia 

During  the  past  year  the  Commissioner  .-  of  forestry 
has  been  selling  wood  from  the  Pine  Grove  State  Forest  to  the 
Bethlehem  Steel  v;orks  at  Steelton  ,  for  use  as  fuel.  Some 
116  cars  holding  from  16  to  20  cords  each  have  been  shipped, 
in  this  way,  a  distance  of  from  25  to  30  miles.     The  v/ood  is 
mostly  chestnut  and  can  be  produced  at  a  price  to  make  it  an 
attracti^je  fuel  in  competition  with  coal. 

There  Is  plenty  of  wood  in  many  of  the  State  forests 
which  should  be  cut,  but  the  road  system  has  not  as  yet  been 
completed  sufficiently  to  make  it  all  accessible. 


I?ew  Jersey 

Ihe  New  Jersey  Department  of  Conservation  and  Develop- 
ment has  just  published  a  bulletin  entitled  "Wood  Fuel"  by 
R.  D.  i'orbes ,  Assistant  Forester.    It  i  s  stated  "that  there  is 
no  doubt  that  500,000  cords  of  wood  could  be  cut  today  from 
the  tv/o  million  acres  of  forest  in  the  State  without  removing 
a  single  tree  v/hose  present  use  would  not  prevent  its  loss 
through  death  and  decay,  or  benefit  the  surrounding  overcrowded 
stand.     It  is  suggested  that  a  coal -burning  stove  can  be  con- 
verted into  a  v/ood-burning  stove  by  removing  the  fire  brick 
and  substituting  lighter  bricks  at  a  cost  of  about  |l,25.  The 
author  estimates  that  a  cord  of  hardwood  v/ill  produce  40  lbs. 
of  ashes  containing  10  per  cent,  or  4  lbs.  of  potash  now  v/orth 
§1 ,  and  that  the  lime  and  phosphoric  acid  are  worth  six  cents 
more.     It  is  important  always  to  keep  wood  ashes  under  cover, 
as  they  leach  rapidly  if  allowed  to  become  damp.    I^ew  ashes 
should  be  allowed  to  cool  before  they  are  dumped  on  the  ash 
heap.  " 


Tennessee 

The  War  Fuel  Company  of  Greenville  is  setting  an  ex- 
ample in  public-spiritedness  which  is  worth  noting.    Its  direc- 
tors have  gone  a  step  farther  than  the  Fuel  Administrator 
asked,  and  instead  of  allov/ing  themselves  a  6  per  cent  profit 
are  buying  wood  and  retailing  it  to  the  public  at  actual  cost. 

An  opera-house  manager  in  Bristol,  v;ho  had  always 
burned  coal, is  now  using  wood  fuel.    He  asserts  that  his  fuel 
costs  have  been  cut  in  half.    He  is  therefore  saving  money  for 
himself,  while  at  the  same  time  he  is  releasing  coal  for  our 
war  industries. 
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A  preliminary  survey  of  the  local  fuel  situation  at 
KiS3  0iilr„  h,?.s  "been  made  by  the  Forest  Service.     It  was  found 
f;v-.o  tliere  is  a  c  on  si  de  reib  le  shortage  in  the  supply  of  mill- 
';wod  which  ordinarily  furnishes  an  important  part  of  the  total 
fuel  consumptiono     Since  there  is  lit'Gle  li!:elihood  that  this 
shortage  can  be  .net  by  an  increased  supply  of  coal,  efforts 
were  made  to  locate  adequate  suppQiCn  of  ccrdwood  within  a  rea- 
sonable distance  of  tovm.     Such  a  sup'oly  ?;as  found  in  the  form 
of  tops  and  defective  trees  on  logged-off  Irxids  belonging  to 
the  Anaconda  Copper  Mining  Company,  -vhich  has  agreed  to  permit 
cutting  of  this  wood  free  of  charge. 
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December  27,  1917, 


UNITED  STATES  LEPAETMEI3T  OF  AGRICULTURE 
WOOD  FUEL  ITEMS 


(These  items  dealing  with  wood  as  a  fuel  will  be  issued  from 
time  to  time  during  the  emergency  situation) 

To  meet  the  critical  fuel  situation  in  Russia  the 
Temporary  Government  during  the  past  summer  worked  out  a  plan 
fca:  developing  the  fuelwood  resources  of  the  country.  This 
plan  involved  the  assembling  of  horses,  trucks,  and  barges, 
and  the  organization  of  500,000  laborers  to  cut  and  transport 
cordwood . 

As  early  as  last  June  anthracite  coal  was  selling 
for  $50  a  ton  in  Euenos  Aires.     Steps  have  been  taken  to  bring 
cordwood  down  the  Parana  on  barges  to  supply  river  ports  with 
fuel. 

Mill  waste  is  very  vddely  used  as  fuel  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  on  account  of  the  abundance  of  such  material  and 
the-  high  cost  of  coal.    Much  of  this  vvaste  is  burned  to  sup- 
ply power  for  the  mills  themselves,  v/hile  slabwood  is  largely 
used  as  fuel  by  individuals.    Many  manufacturing  plants  burn 
four-foot  slabs.    One  of  the  largest  users  a  few  years  ago  in 
Portland,  Oregon,  was  the  Portland  General  Electric  Co .  »  v^hich 
used  from  100  to  150  loads  of  200  cubic  feet  each  of  mixed 
sawdust  and  "hog"  fuel  per  day.      Tests  made  at  one  Portland 
plant  on  the  relative  costs  of  different  fuels  showed  that  at 
prices  then  prevailing  sav^rdust  produced  power  for  |.0057  per 
Kilowatt  hour,  mixed  sav/dust  and  slabs  |.00&7,  slabs  $.0083, 
and  fuel  oil  ^.0097.     It  was  found  that  one  cord  of  dry  fir  M-. 
slabs  is  equal  in  heating  value  to  one  barrel  of  oil. 

The  St.  Paul  and  Tacoma  Lumber  Co.  at  Tacoraa,  Wash- 
ington, has  arranged  to  dispose  of  all  its  v/aste  without  the 
use  of  a  burner.    With  two  "hogs"  it  cuts  35  cords  of  waste 
per  hour.     Part  of  this  is  used  in  the  company's  own  steam 
plants,  and  the  rest  is  sold  to  the  Tacoma  District  Heating 
Co.  and  other  steam  plants  in  the  business  district. 

The  Italian  Government  has  taken  measures  to  speed 
up  the  production  of  wood  fuel.    Regulations  regarding  fire- 
wood have  recoitly  been  extended  to  cover  almond  shells,  pine- 
nut  shells,  and  pine  cones.     Olive  husks  from  which  the  oil 
has  been  extrapted  must  be  put  at  the  disposal  of  the  national 
fuel  authorities  who  attend  to  their  distribution. 


The  fo3.1owlng  it  errs  of  cost  of  producing  cordwood, 
colloctei  froxH  a  nuiaber  of  o2>erHl:ionr:5  in  different  parts  of 
the  Northeast ,  are  of  intereat .     It  should  cf  ccu.rse  l^e  re- 
uK.T.hered  that  conditions  vary  so  w:ldeJ.;y  that  no  figures  can 
he  generally  apo.ljed  even  to  rather  liriiitod  regions. 

Cutting,  which  has  in  the  past  he  en  done  for  as  low 
as  §1  per  cord,  will  new  coet  frcra  |l.5C  to  [-'3 ,     Ski'' ding  out 
to  a  road  should  cost  about  75  certd.    Hau.Vi.ng  is  estimated 
at  from  40  to  60  cents  per  cord  ir.r.le .     Sawing  should  cost  ap- 
proximately 70  cents  per  cord  for  16-inch  wood,  or  slightly 
more  for  12-inch  lengths  =     Splitting  ^ihculd  cost  around  |l 
per  cord.    All  of  these  costs  of  c  cui'se  'vary  with  the  species 
and  sizes  of  the  wood  as  well  as  with  other  f a.-?to::s  .  Stump- 
age  prices  vary  widely,  but  v;ill  ordinarily  te  somewnere  be- 
tween $1  and  $2  per  cord  for  reasonably  sccecsible  timber. 

Portable  saws  run  by  gaso?.ine  engxres  are  quite 
generally  used  for  working  up  wood  in-co  stove  lengths.  This 
is  done  either  in  the  woods,  in  central  woodyards,  or  c-f-.  the 
consumer's  woodpiles.     Charges  for  custom  work  have  been  from 
50  cents  to  $1  per  cord,  dependin^^  on^  the  niimber  of  cuts  and 
kind  of  wood,  but  are  now  between  ?vticents  and  |l,50. 

Costs  of  operation,  based  un  3  or  4-n:en  crev^rs  and 
wages  of  30  to  35  cents  per  hour,  and  a  cut  of  16  to  20  cords 
per  day,  average  as  follows: 

Labor   50  cents  per  cord 

Gasoline   9      "        "  " 

Oil  .........................  1      "        "  " 

Depreciation,  interest,  etc.  10      "       "  " 

Total   70  cents 

One  company  quotes  prices  on  gasoline  engines  as  follows: 

li  HP    |65  6  HP  .......  »  ^250 

2  "   00         8  "     ........  300 

3  "     .......  125        10  "     ........  400 

4  "     .......  200 

For  portable  engines  add  approximately  |25  for  the 
truck.     Saws  with  frame  and  belting  cost  around  §£5,  depending 
on  size  of  the  savj.    Vi^hile  engines  as  small  as  1-f  HP  have  been 
used  for  running  saws,  they  are  not  considered  so  satisfactory 
as  larger  ones.    A  4-,  5-,  or  6-HP  engine  is  considered  about 
right  for  running  a  24  to  26-inch  saw,  which  is  the  best  size 
for  all -round  work.     Such  an  engine  is  also  large  enough  for 
other  farm  work.    For  work  on  a  considerable  scale,  such  as  in 
fuelyards ,  an  8  to  12  HP  engine  will  probably  be  better.  Es- 
timates of  gasoline  consumption  run  from  two^thirds  of  a  pint 
to  1  pint  per  horsepower  per  hour. 
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Tne  press  reports  that  wood  fuel  is  largely  used  at 
Camp  McClell£.n,  Anniston,  Alabama.  The  tent  stoves  all  burn 
wood.     It  is  stated  that  certain  wooded  areas  have  been  al- 
lotted to  each  unit  of  the  organization,  who  cut  their  own 
j-ue  1 , 

lennes  see 

Barges  and  other  boats,  together  with  150  laborers 
employed  on  government  work  on  the  Cumberland  and  Tennessee 
rivers,  have  been  offered  to  the  State  Fuel  Administration 
to  help  in  relieving  the  present  fuel  shortage.     They  will  be 
used  to  cut  wood  and  transport  it  to  Nashville  and  other 
towns  along  the  rivers. 

Indiana 

The  State  Fuel  Adininistration  has  undertaken  a  vig- 
orous campaign  to  push  the  use  of  wood  fuel  instead  of  coal. 
It  is  reported  that  in  imny  counties  dealers  are  refusing  to 
sell  coal  to  persons  who  can  easily  get  wood.     The  State  For- 
estry Department   is  cooperating  in  the  ?/ork  by  shov;ing  where 
v/ood  may  be  obtained.    Eiclaard  Lieber,  Secretary  of  the  State 
Board  of  Forestry,  has  recently  made  an  investigation  of  the 
wood  fuel  supply  of  Indiana,     It  was  found  that  at  prices  pre- 
vailing early  in  November  wood  fuel  was  as  cheap  or  cheaper 
than  coal.    He  recommends  establishing  municipal  woodyards , 
especially  far  the  benefit  of  the  poor.    Wood  brought  to  such 
yards  in  pole  lengths  can  be  cut  into  stove  sizes  by  the  per- 
sons who  receive  it. 

Virginia 

H.  F.  Bird,  State  Fuel  Administrator,  reports  that 
arrange irents  have  been  made  for  each  of  the  thirty  convicts 
camps  in  the  State  to  cut  700  cords  of  wood  for  public  con- 
sumption. 

Idaho 

The  Cache  National  Forest  in  southeastern  Idaho  re- 
ports a  greatly  increased  demand  for  cordv/ood  for  fuel  now 
that  it  is  difficult  t  o  g  et  coal  in  that  region.    Much  of 
this  material,  v\here  used  for  dcynestic  fuel  purposes,  is  sold 
to  the  users  at  the  actual  cost  of  supervising  the  cutting. 
Due  to  past  curtailment  of  cutting  in  the  birch,  maple,  and 
aspen  along  roads  and  streams,  there  is  now  available  a  supply 
of  f  uelwood  Vv^iiQh  can  be  easily  reached  to  meet  the  present 
emergency.     The  value  of  past  restrictions  on  cutting  is  in 
this  <?ase  very  evident . 
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Beginning  with  Deceinber  24,  the  moving  picture  shows 
imder  the  maiiagQuent  of  t  l:ie  Mutual  i'ilm  Corporation  will  show 
the  Appalachian  Club  starting  the  Cut -a- Cord  movement  in  Lin- 
coln, i-'IcLSsachusetts  .     This  feature  v/ill  be  shown  all  over  the 
count ry . 

i'ev;  Hampshire 

FvLQl  Administrator  Floyd  has  written  all  the  High  School 
principals  and  superintendents  of  schools  urging  that  every 
high  school  hoy  should  he  responsible  for  cutting  at  least  two 
ccrds  of  ?/ood  during  the  Christmas  holidays. 

Vermont 

Extension  Director  Bradlee  reports  that  at  the  annual 
conference  of  the  County  Agents  the  Committee  on  forestry 
adopted  the  following  recommendation:  "That  the  County  Agents 
cooperate  v/iththe  State  Forestry  Department  by  using  their 
efforts  to  further  the  cutting  of  wood  in  order  to  aid  in  meet- 
ing the  shortage  emergency  aa  recommended  by  the  Emergency 
Fuel  Administration." 

Morrisville,  Vt .  is  repoartedto  have  a  municipal  coal 
and  wood  yard. 

Ohio 

Mr.  Secrest,  Forester  for  the  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  reports  that  a  publicity  campaign  has  been  initiated 
to  relieve  the  fuel  situation  with  the  use  of  wood,  and  that 
there  are  unlimited  opportunities  in  Ohio  for  cordwood  pro- 
duction . 


January  4 ,  1918 . 
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A  conference  called  by  Governor  V/hitmari 'of  llev^ .York 
for  the  purpose-  of  T)roinoting  the  use  of  rood  'fuel  ; was  held  i 
in  Albany  on  .December  2S ,    Representatives  of  the  State  ;  grange  , 
the  farm- bureaus  ,  t?  raberH.and  ov/ners ,  t he  two  colleges  of  for- 
estry ,  and  the  Conservation  Commission  v;ere  present.    A  defi- 
nite program  was  agreed  .upon  to  "oe  carried  out  by  the  Stat.©- 
and  county  fuel  administration's  ,\in  ".coo T.)erati on  v.-ith  these 
agencies  ;  and  a  perraa^ient  wood  fuel  co  :¥nit tee  was,  appointed , 
consisting  of  P.  J.  Lowell  of  Fredonia,  Master  Of,  the  ..Eta te 
grange.,  Professor  Kelph:  S'.Hosmer  of  the  department  of  forestry 
at  Cornell,  -Prof  ess  or       .F/ Moon;  of  the  . College  of  -Forestry-, 
at  S5?raqme  ,  A  .  -B..  t.ecknager,  Forester  of  ..thd'  Empire  State 
^'orest  Prod^icts  .ts  toe  rations'  and  Hi  lliara  G.  Howard,  aSjSista-nt 
superintendent  of  Stat e  .forest s.  :      ,     .  ' 

..,|:or  the  purpose' cf  0-0 taining  information  regarding  the 
supply  of  fuel  wood  and  to  insure  cutting  of  only  such '\toOd  ■  . 

may  be  cv:i  without  injuring  the  wo  odlsnds ,  th,e.  State  will 
be  divided  into  four  districts,  each  under  t-he  .sunerx^is  ion  of  . 
a  trained  forester,  wlion^ill  work  in  clo;se  cbop-eration  with 
the  farm  burcauis',  local  granges  ,  and'  c  puhty  ;f,ue  1  administra- 
tors.    One  01  these  men  .will  be  provided  by  "Cornell  Unii'ersi  ty , 
one  by  Syracuse  Un]^yersi ,  and  tV.o  by  the  Conservation  Covn- 
.aission. 

The  "ood  Fuel  Bureau  of  the  Conservation  Commission, 
under  the  direction  of  W.  G ..  Howard  ,  will  act  as  a  clearing 
house  for  all  data  thus  collected. ""'   A  local  wood  fuel  committee 
is  to  be  foriaed  in  each  county,  in  cooperation  with  the  local 
fuel  administrators.     These  committees  will  carry  on  a  pub- 
licity campaign  to  stimulate  wood  ]Toc:uction,  and  will  take 
steps  to  organize  the  work  of  cutting  and  transporting  wood. 

Two  timber laiid  owners  of  northern  Jlew  York  have  agreed 
to  sell  h^rd\.ood  on  the  stuiirp  for  15  and  25  cents  a  cord  for 
local  use . 

Some  20  members  of  the  faculty  of  the  University  of 
Afeline  have  Cut  from  the  college  woodlot  for  their  personal  use 
an  average  of  five  cords  of  v/ood  apiece. 

It  is  reported  that  boys  in  the  rural  schools  in  Indi- 
ana have  organized  "Sav/buck  Clubs"  to  aid  in  the  v^ood  fuel  cam- 
paign in  that  State. 


In  Masaachuaetts  a  huiidr©^.  college  students  speat 
their  Christinas  holidays  cutting  cordwooa. 

It  is  reported  that  owing  to  the  coal  shortage  the 
soldiers  at  Port  Oglethorpe,  Ga.,  are  cutting  wood  for  fuel. 
The  National  Army  inen  at  Camp  Meade,  Md , ,  have  also  recently 
had  to  get  out  and  cut  cordwood  to  supply  the  barracks  fur- 
nac  es  . 

Several  Washington  (D.C.)  ovvners  ha\^e  recently  offered 
a  quantity  of  cordwood  free  to  the  poor,  who  are  unahle  to  get 
fuel. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  50,000,000  wooden  ties  are 
discarded  every  year  by  railroads  of  the  United  States.  This 
amount  of  material  would  furnish  approximately  1,700,000  cords 
of  firewood. 

Some  farmers  in  Delaware  are  burning  wood  especially 
for  the  ashes,  which  they  use  for  fertilizer. 

It  is  reported  from  Georgia  that  much  suffering  has 
been  prevented  by  "emergency  wagon  trains"  of  cordwood  brought 
into  the  towns  and  cities  from  rural  districtSc 

ASheville,  K.  C,  has  been  practically  without  coal 
for  several  days,  and  the  municipal  woodyard  is  working  over- 
time.    The  wood  supply  has  become  so  short  that  no  one  is  al- 
lowed as  much  as  a  cord,  at  one  time. 

The  north  Carolina  Fuel  Administration  has  fixed  max- 
imum retail  prices  for  fuel  wood.    At  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
Guilford  County  Fuel  Committee,  the  State  Administrator,  and 
representatives  of  local  dealers,  prices  for  Greensboro  were 
fixed  at  ^4.75  per  cord  delivered  to  the  dealer,  and  at  f7 
per  cord  sawed,  split,  and  delivered  to  the  consumer.  Half 
cord  lots  are  to  be  sold  at  not  more  than  j|js3,75,  quarter  cord 
at  ^S,  and  one-fifth  cord  at  $1.65. 

One  method  of  utilizing  the  vast  amount  of  cordwood 
material  which  is  found  near  many  tov/ns  and  cities  is  suggested 
in  the  organization  of  "logging  bees"  such  as  were  common  a 
generation  ago  in  some  parts  of  the  country.     The  men  of  a 
neighborhood  would  ge"c  together  with  axes  and  sav/s  and  in  a 
short  time  clear  up  the  dead  and  dov/n  timber  on  a  considerable 
tract  of  woodland.     In  those  days  such  material  was  usually 
piled  and  burned  to  get  rid  of  it--it  would  be  a  fairly  simple 
task  now  to  collect  the  wood  at  a  central  point  and  saw  it  up 
for  fuel  . 
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'i'ilo  follov'ing  ,nen  rrora  t  no  U.  S.  IT'orest  Service  ha.ve 
beoii  dej j-iled        coo  -eraio  x.ita  the   dtato  and  loral  fuel  ru- 
thorities  in  the  campaign  to  increase  the  production  and  use 
01  wood  fuel : 

Cc  l\    Tillotson,  in  Tasconsin  jnd  Minnesota 

E.  H.  ^rothingham,  Ohio  and  Michigan 

C.        Korstian,  Illinois  and  Missouri 

W.        Sparhav/k ,  Maine,  l]evy  Ha^.n-^shire ,  Verinont 

Gc  11.  La'Tib ,  ionnessee  and  Ijorth  Carolina 

Bo  MacKa/e ,  District  of  Colu:nbia 

Other  men  -^Br"- oc.  assigned  to  the  i?ork  later. 
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January  10,  1910. 


U,  3,  DEPARTPffiNT  OP  AGIilCULTIIF.E 
WOOD  FUEL  ITEMS 


(These  items  wiJl  be  issued  from  time  to  time  during  the  emer- 
gency Fuel  situp/cion) 

At  this  time,  on  account  of  not  desiring  to  mahe  an 
increase  of  unnecessary  ^ork,  many  wealthy  people  hesitate  to 
remove  dead  and  unsightly  trees  from  their  grounds  and  prem- 
ises .     They  feel  that  such  imiprovement  work  is  a  luxury  which 
can  well  be  deferred  to  a  later  time  when  there  is  no  such 
great  demand  for  urgent  war  work.     Their  motive  is  a  patriotic 
one  and  is  to  be  commended;  but  in  most  localities  it  will  be 
found  that  such  trees  can  be  used,  and  in  fact  are  often  sorely 
needed  for  fuel.     IVith  this  view,  the  improvement  work  can  bo 
combined  with  the  production  of  fuelvrood  and  no  labor  will  be 
diverted  from  useful  work.     It  is  urged,  therefore,  that  such 
owners  consider  this  phase  of  the  question  and  plan  accordingly. 
Obviously  this  sou-i:'ce  of  fuel  supply  will  not  damage  the  woods 
or  detract  from  the  beauty  of  the  landscape =     It  is  simply 
utilizing  waste  wood  and  keeping  the  improvements  of  the  es- 
tates up  through  the  period  of  the  v/ar . 

Owners  and  managers  of  woodland  estates  are  directed 
to  this  view  of  the  situation  in  connection  with  present  im- 
provement workc 

Data  on  Puelv^ood  Operation  on  the  Nittany  State  Forest , 

Pennsylvania 

Timber 

The  timber  in  v/hich  the  data  was  collected  is  sec- 
ond growth  chestnut  and  chestnut  oak  averaging  6.9  inches 
D.BoH.  and  58  feet  high.     The  groimd  is  level,  free  from 
rocks  and  other  obstacles  to  easy  logging.     The  area  was  clean 
cut . 

Cutting 

The  trees  are-  sawed  down  and  trimmed  in  pole  lengths 
by  a  crew  of  2  men  employed  at  the  rate  of  4^1.75  per  day  of  10 
hours.     They  cut  down  and  trim  enough  trees  to  average  15  cords 
a  day,  making  the  cost  $.23  per  cord. 
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The  trees  are  skidCod        the  rjs.SDline  sav/  in  ■'■heir 
entire  length,     Pfien  trees  arc  toe  long  or  goo  hea,'vy  thoy  a:^3 
cut  int-o  sections  to  faoili'':ate  the  skidding?.      Skidding:  dis- 
tance to  the  saw  does  not  exceed  a  radius  of  300  feet.  Cit- 
ters  thicw  biiish  so  that  it  does  not  interfere  v/ith  the  skid- 
ding. One  man  at  fl.75  per  day  and  1  horse  at  $1.00  per  oay 
skid  in  enough  trees  to  average  15  cords  per  day  of  10  hours , 
making  the  cost  ijp.lG  per  cord. 

Sawing 

A  4  horsepower  gasoline  saw  ( Dome3  i:ic )  rated  at  4 
gallons  of  ga.soline  per  10  hours  and  having  a  ?.8-inch  circu- 
lar saw  was  used.     In  actual  v/ork  the  ongine  used  5  gallons  of 
gasoline  and  1  pint  of  engine  oil  per  day  of  10  hours.  The 
engine  is  mounted  on  wheels  and  is  moved  when  the  skidding  dis- 
tance becora'3s  too  great.    A  rollway  is  attached  to  the  engine'- 
to  make  easy  the  handling  of  the  poles  and  do  away  with  one  ex- 
tra man.    A  crew  of  3  operate  the  engine  as  follows:  One  boy 
at  lie  25  to  offbear,  1  sawyer  at  $2,  1  man  at  fl.75  to  put 
poles  on  the  rollv/ay  and  assist  the  e^awyer.     The  engine  is 
rated  at  $5  per  day  of  10  hours,  which  includes  gasoline,  en- 
gine oil  and  all  other  charges .     The  crew  averages  20  cords  of 
wood  per  day  of  10  hours,  making  the  cost  $.50  per  cord. 

Hauling  and  DeJiverjng 

The  v/ood  is  hauled  away  in  a  Conkin  v/agon  12  feet 
long,  32  inches  wide  and  18  inches  deep  and  holds  ^  cord  when 
the  wood  is  carefully  loaded  and  the  top  rounded  up.     (One  cord 
of  4-foot  wood  when  sawed  into  stove  wood  lengths  makes  tv^^o 
wagon  loads).     The  wood  is  delivered  to  the  town  2^  miles  dis- 
tant and  a  team  makes  3  trips  a  day.     Hauling  is  at  the  rate  of 
$4  per  day  for  team  and  driver  making  the  cost  $2.66  per  cord. 

Market  Price 

The  wo^d  sells  for  |2.75  per  load  delivered,  making 
the  cost  |5.50  ?er  cord. 

Re  capi  tulat  i  on 


 $.23 

per 

cord 

-  -  -  .]8 

IT 

II 

-  -  -  .50 

IT 

If 

Hau.ling 

-  -  -  2.66 

I! 

If 

ipotB.!  cos  t  -  -  - 

s^3.57 

II 

If 

Market  price  -  - 

-  -  5.50 

If 

IT 

Expenses-  -  - 

-  -  3.57 

II 

II 

Profit  ----- 

-  -  ^1.93 

TI 

II 
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Ordinary  custom  sawing  with  this  outfit  (1  sawyer  and  engine) 
is  done  at  the  rate  of  ^o85  per  hour  regardless  of  the  amoiint 
of  wood  sawed.     The  above  rate  is  for  1917  „     In  the  ca'-vo  of 
this  kind  of  work  the  farmer  is  supposed  to  have  the  vvoou  'i!.;:id- 
ded  in  and  to  supply  the  extra  help^ 

Nev/  Bern  ,  N  .  C . 

One  of  the  officers  of  a  local  lumber  company  recently 
found  that  tnere  was  little  to  be  done  at  his  mill  and  so  he 
conceived  the  idea  of  putting  his  fifteen  employees  to  work 
cutting  cordwood  to  relieve  the  local  demand  for  fuel.  The 
men  v/ere  taken  to  a  nearby  piece  of  vv'oods  and  the  result  was 
forty  cords  of  firewood  v;hich  v^ere  delivered  to  consumers  by 
the  company's  motor  truck.     The  next  day  tv/ice  as  many  men  ?/ere 
put  on  the  same  kind  of  v/ork»     There  are  probably  many  towns 
where  similar  conditions  prevail,  and  where  similar  simple 
remedies  could  be  adopted. 

In  connection  with  the  present  return  to  wood  fuel  in 
viTooded  districts,  it  is  of  interest  to  note  the  observations 
of  Marco  Polo,  who  traveled  extensively  in  Persia  and  adjacent 
countries  in  the  thirteenth  century,  upwards  of  600  years  ago. 

In  the  province  of  Cathay  he  v/as  much  interested  to  find  a 
strange  new  fuel  coming  into  use  and  says :   "Throughout  this 
province  there  is  found  a  sort  of  black  stone,  which  they  dig 
out  of  the  mountains  v/here  it  runs  in  veins,     1/ilien  lighted,  it 
burns  like  charcoal,  and  retains  the  fire  much  better  than 
wood;  in  so  much  that  it  may  be  preserved  during  the  night,  and 
in  the  morning  be  found  still  burning."    He  then  observes  that 
there  is  no  scarcity  of  wood  in  the  country  but  foresees  with 
the  grov;ing  population  a  great  increase  in  the  use  of  the  nev^ 
fuel  as  wood  supplies  become  depleted. 

In  modern  times  the  tide  would  seem  to  have  set  the 
other  v/ay;  and  many  localities  will  be  forced  to  use  wood,  v/hich 
is  a  replaceable  fuel,  instead  of  coal^  a  nonreplaceable  fuel, 
and  whose  supply  constantly  becomes  more  limited  as  time  goes 
on . 

The  following  war  fuel  slogans  have  been  suggested; 

"Keep  up  v;ith  the  war  pr ogram--burn  wood. 

"Cut-a-cord  and  help  win  the  war." 

"Burn  wood  and  save  coal  for  the  v/ar  industries."' 

"Wood  is  war  time  fuel- -cut  it  and  burn  it." 

"Now  is  the  time  to  cut  v;ood," 

"Coal  is  scarce--there 's   'wood  to  burn'." 
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Several  meetings  have  recentlsr  been  held  in  Georgia 
to  promote  the  use  of  wood  for  fuel,     Lwobermen  who  have  losxi 
present  admit  tha"^  there  is  a  good  deal  of  v/^>od  wasted  in  the 
tops  of  trees  that  they  use;  but  claim  that  the  shortage  cf 
labor  prevents  its  convoi-sion  into  cordwood,     in  some  cases 
convict  labor  is  being  used  for  this  purpose.     ^^he  railroads 
offered  to  supply  cars  for  the  local  trnnsportatl on  of  wood 
as  soon  as  a  sr.pply  should  be  readjr  for  shipment. 

A  number  of  cities  througjiout  tne  Sbate  have  prevented 
much  suffering,  especially  among  the  poor,. by  the  establish- 
ment of  municipal  woodyards ,     In  Athens  the  local  fuel  admin- 
istration has  set  prices  of  $7  a  cord  for  hardwood  and  $6  for 
pine,  delivered.     In  order  to  stimulate  the  cutting  of  wood  by 
farmers,  a  standard  price  should  be  established  and  then  this 
information,  together  with  the  assurance  that  all  the  wood  that 
is  offered  will  be  taken  at  that  price,  should  be  circulated 
throughout  the  rural  districts.     Then  a  farmer  knows  that  he 
can  get  a  good  price  for  his  oordwood,  he  will  be  more  apt  to 
bring  in  all  he  can  than  if  he  finds  that  the  price  and  demand 
fluctuate . 

Mayor  Killette  has  obtained  five  carloads  of  firevvfood 
for  the  m.unicipal  v/oodyard  of  Wilson,  No  C,     It  is  to  be  sold 
at  cost,  f8  per  cord,  to  those  in  need.     The  mayor  has  made  ar- 
rangements to  cut  800  cords  of  standing  timber  and  v/ill  use 
forty  convicts  in  getting  the  work  done. 


Asheville ,  N .  C , 


The  War  Department  is  considering  cutting  a  consider- 
able amount  of  wood  on  the  Piogah  National  Forest  to  supplement 
the  coal  supply  at  the  Spartanbiirg  and  Greenvili.e  training 
camps.     Part  of  this  fuel  would  be  received  from  those  parts 
of  the  forest  v/here  logging  operations  have  been  carried  on 
and  would  result,  it  is  said,  in  a  more  sightly  appearance  of 
the  cut-over  land.     It  is  planned  to  establish  camps  of  sol- 
diers in  the  v/oods  to  do  the  cvitting.    After  the  wood  is  loaded 
on  railv/ay  cars  ,  it  will  be  hauled  part  way  on  the  tracks  of 
a  lumber  company  and  the  rest  of  the  way  on  the  Southern  Rail- 
way . 

At  present  there  is  no  shortage  of  fuel  at  the  camps; 
and  it  is  likely  that  a  large  part  of  v/hat  is  accumulated  this 
year  v/ill  be  allowed  to  season  until  next  winter.     This  wood 
will  then  be  in  a  better  condition  to  use  and  it  may  be  that 
coal  will  then  be  more  difficult  to  get. 
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ThG  State  Forester's  office  of  Massachusetts  has  Hot 
issued  an  excellent  bulletin  on  "V/ood  Fuel"  with  the  ohjcct  of 
stimulating  the  production  and  use  of  wood  as  fuel  for  patri- 
otic and  economic  reasons  as  a  war  measure. 

It  states  that  wood  sawing  witii  power  saws  has  coTie 
into  general  use.     Wood  dealers  use  them  and  in  nearly  every 
community  there  is  a  portable  rotary  sav/  with  gasoline  power. 
Seventy  five  cents  to  ?plo50  per  cord  is  charged,  ^1  being  the 
usual  price.     Such  a  machine  costs  from  $250  to  $500  and  will 
cut  from  fifteen  to  tvi^cnty  cords  of  wood,  in  4-foot  lengths, 
into  stove  wood  per  day. 

The  present  price  for  wood  chopping  by  the  cord  is 
$1.65  to  |3  when  done  by  hand  labor. 

Much  useful  information  is  given  on  qualities  of  wood 
for  fuel,  what  to  cut,  hov/  to  cut,  transportation  and  other 
points  o 

Mr.  J,  S.  Holmes,  the  State  Forester  of  forth  Carolina, 
reports  that  he  has  in  press  a  short  circular  entitled  "Cord- 
v/ood  for  Fuel."    It  is  expected  out  in  a  few  days. 

Up  to  date  the  follovdng  publications  on  wood  fuel  have 
been '.issued : 

Circular  79,  Office  of  Secretary,  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  "Emergency  Fuel  from  the  Farm  Woodland," 

"Wood  Fuel"  by  R.  D,  Forbes,  New  Jersey  Department  of' 
Conservation  and  Development, 

"Firewood"  by  K.  w.  '/Voodward ,  Extension  Circular  22 
N.  H.  Agricultural  College,  ' 

"The  Fuel  Situation,"  by  X.  VI.  Woodward,  Extension 
Press  Bulletin  77,  N,     Ho  Agricultural  College. 

In  North  Carolina  a  short  press  bulletin  was  prepared 
early  in  the  season  urging  in  strong  terms  the  necessity  of 
su3h  a  campaign. 

It  is  reported  that  there  are  large  areas  of  stump 
land  in  the  State  of  Michigan  from  which  the  stumps  could  be  re- 
moved m  clearing  and  improving  the  land  and  used  for  fuel  to 
great  advantage.     The  cost  of  cutting  them  into  16-inch  lengths 
for  fuel  v^'ood  and  loading  them  on  the  car  is  api^r oximately  12  07 
per  ton  and  it  is  figared  that  a  ton  of  these  stumps  contains 
from  2+  to  3  cords  of  16-inch  wood.     The  prices  of  green  cord- 
wooa  in  Micnigan  are  now  ranging  from  $4  to  e,4,ao  for  16-inch 
wooa.     The  stump  wood  could,  therefore,  be  s5ld  much  cheaper 
at  a  gooa  profit  in  addition  to  clearing  the  land,  wh?ch  is  the 
important  consideration  in  developing  the  agri culturardisl-ri cts 
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January  19,  1913, 


U.  S.   DEPARTifflT  OF  aGHICULTTJI® 
V/ood  Fuel  Items 


(These  items  will  be  issued  from  time  to  timo  during  the  emer- 
gency fuel  situation. ) 

The  CQal  Embargo  '          '  . 

Owing  to  extreme  weather  and  transportation  condi- 
tions, an  embargo  has  been  placed  at  once  on  the  use  of  coal 
for  five  successive  days  and  for  one  day  a  week  for  a  period 
of  tv/o  months  thereafter »     The  embargo  should  spell  out  to 
every  village  and  hamlet  in  the  land  where  wood  is  available, 
to  have  a  wood  fuel  reserve  at  all  times,  and  not  depend  on 
coal.     This  lesson  should  not  have  to  be  taught  to  an  intelli- 
gent American  public  a  second  time  o     A  fuelv^ood  business  must 
be  built  up.     This  winter  is  not  ended  and  another  one  is  less 
than  a  year  distant .     Let  no  town  or  community  whose  coal  sup- 
ply, through  foresight  or  fortunate  circumstances,  is  ample 
for  present  needs  delude  itself  in  thinking  that  this  will  be 
true  another  jea,T . 

Two  things  only  v/ill  ansv/er- -foresight  and  intelli- 
gent action  in  advance  of  need. 

Use  of  IPirewood  on  Farms 

The  greatest  use  of  firev/ood  on  farms  is  in  the  South- 
ern States,  and  least  in  the  v^ostern  prairie  states  o  Thus, 
Virginia  and  Tennessee  are  each  credited  \w±th  19  solid  cords 
per  farm;  Kentucky  and  Alabama  18,  and  North  Carolina,  Missis- 
sippi, and  Louisiana  17  cords  each.    Nebraska  uses  only  2  cords 
per  farm.     In  the  northern  States,  from  Minnesota  to  i-Iaine  , 
estimates  are  mostly  IS  or  13  cords,  Illinois  dropping  to  8  and 
Pennsylvania  7  cords.     In  recent  years  the  use  of  coal  in  the 
place  of  v.'ood  has  been  extending;  this  year  the  high  cost  of 
coal  and  inadequate  supply  have  checked  this  tendency.     V/ood  fuel 
is  coming  back  to  its  ovm  in  districts  well  supplied  with  tim- 
ber but  upon  which  coal  had  made  inroads. 

The  price  of  firewood  is  affected  largely  by  the  sup- 
ply of  timber,  by  the  kind  of  wood  (hardwood  being  usually  higher 
than  soft),  by  whether  green  or  dry,  and  by  cost  of  labor.  A 
New  England  reporter  (in  1916)  analyzes  the  cost  as  follows: 


'  !  .' 


sturapage  ^2,  cutting  $1,50    teaming  to  house  |.50,  total  $4; 
to  prepare  for  stove,  add  $1.15  for  sawing  and  |l  for  splitting; 
making,  ready  to  burn,  |6 . 15  on  the  farm;  delivered  off  farms, 
$8,     On  the  other  hand,  in  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and  North 
Carolina  some  reporters  state  that  the  standing  wood  is  40  cents 
and  cost  of  cutting  and  hauling  to  farmyard  only  60  33nts;  and 
one  correspoxident  in  Korth  Carolina  reports  that  often  farmers 
give  the  v/ood  away  to  get  it  off  the  land. 

In  most  parts  of  the  United  States  a  cord  of  wood  is 
correctly  ujiderstcod  to  be  138  cubic  feet:  i.  e.,  8x4x4  feet. 
In  parts  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Llichigan,  and  7/isconsin,  hov/ever , 
a  rick  of  firewood  8x4  feet  but  cut  to  16  or  18  inch  length 
is  called  a  cord.    l^lTiere  this  practice  prevailed,  estimates  were 
reduced  to  their  equii^alent  in  solid  cords  of  128  cubic  feet. 
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Firewood  used  on  farm;  estimates  of  number  of  cords  (solid)  used 
per  farm,  value  per  cord  on  farms  (in  Dec,  1916),  and  total  value 
per  farm;  also  estimates  of  total  quantity  and  value  of  same  by  ' 
states : 


Cords 

Value 

Value 

Total 

cords  : 

Total 

vali; 

States  or 

per 

Dor 

per 

state 

stace 

Territories 

farm 

cord 

larm 

|3,510, 

Maine 

15 

$4,50 

$58.50 

780, 

000 

000 

New  Hampshire 

12 

4  =  60 

' 55. 20 

324, 

000 

'l  ,490, 

000 

Vermont 

15 

4.35 

65.25 

495  , 

000 

2,155 

000 

Massachusetts 

10 

4.  70 

47  . 00 

370, 

000 

1 ,75y , 

000 

Rhode  Island 

11 

4.00 

44 ,  00 

55, 

000 

220 

000 

Connecticut 

12 

4.50 

54  .00 

324  , 

000 

1,458 

000 

Nev;  York 

12 

4.00 

48.00 

2,580 

000 

10,520 

000 

iJevv  Jersey 

7 

4.00 

28.00 

231, 

000 

924  , 

000 

Pennsylvania 

n 
i 

2.50 

18.20 

1,526 

000 

5,968 

000 

Delaware 

■  12 

3.10 

37 . 20 

152 

000 

409 

,000 

Maryland 

13 

3,20 

41.60 

650 

000 

2,080 

000 

Virginia 

19 

2.40 

45  .60 

5,610 

,000 

8,664 

,000 

West  Virginia 

15 

2,30 

34.50 

1,485 

,000 

3,416 

000 

North  Carolina 

17 

2.10 

35  .70 

4  ,403 

,000 

9  ,246 

000 

South  Carolina 

15 

2.10 

31.50 

2,775 

,000 

5  ,828 

,000 

Georgia 

16 

2.00 

32.00 

4  ,800 

,000 

9,600 

,000 

Florida 

9 

2.60 

23.40 

495 

,000 

1,287 

,000 

Ohio 

13 

3.00 

39  ,00 

3,523 

,000 

10,569 

,000 

Indiana 

12 

3.30 

39.60 

2,580 

,000 

8,514 

,000 

Illinois 

8 

3.40 

27 . 20 

2,000 

,000 

6  ,800 

,000 

Michigan 

13 

4.00 

52.00 

2,717 

,000 

10,868 

000 

Wisconsin 

12 

4 .  20 

50c40 

2,160 

,000 

9  ,072 

,000 

Minnesota 

13 

4.30 

55  .90 

2,041 

,000 

8  ,776 

,000 

Iowa 

6 

4,  20 

25  0  20 

1,290 

,000 

5  ,418 

,000 

Missouri 

13 

2.60 

33.  80 

3,575 

,000 

9  ,295 

,000 

North  Dakota 

3 

6  .40 

19.20 

270 

,000 

1,728 

,000 

South  Dakota 

3 

6.00 

18.00 

270 

,000 

1,620 

,000 

Nebraska 

2 

3.90 

7.80 

270 

,000 

1 ,053 

,000 

Kansas 

4 

5.30 

13.  20 

720 

,000 

2,576 

,000 

Kentucky 

18 

1.70 

30.60 

4,770 

,000 

8,109 

,000 

Tennessee 

'  19 

1.75 

33.  25 

4,750 

,000 

8,512 

,000 

Alabama 

18 

1.  80 

32,40 

4  ,860 

,000 

8,748 

,000 

Mississippi 

17 

1.90 

32.30 

4  ,845 

,000 

9,206 

,000 

Louisiana 

17 

2.  25 

38.25 

2,074 

,000 

4,666 

,000 

Texas 

10 

2.80 

28.00 

4,500 

,000 

12,040 

,000 

Oklahoma 

10 

2.75 

27.50 

2,100 

,000 

5  ,775 

,000 

Arkansas 

16 

2.00 

32.00 

5  ,600 

,000 

7  ,200 

,000 

Montana 

9 

4  c50 

40.  50 

515 

,000 

1,418 

,000 

Wyoming 

10 

3.80 

38 . 00 

150 

,000 

570 

,000 

Colorado 

6 

3.70 

22.  20 

330 

,000 

1 ,221 

,000 

New  Mexico 

8 

4.00 

32.00 

360 

,000 

1 ,440 

,000 

Arizona 

8 

0 . 40 

43 .  20 

96 

,000 

518 

,000 

Utah 

8 

4.00 

32.00 

184 

,000 

756 

,000 

Nevada 

12 

6.00 

72.00 

36 

,000 

216 

,000 

Idaho 

9 

4.60 

41.40 

324 

,000 

1,490 

,000 

Washington 

12 

4.50 

54.00 

780 

,000 

5,510 

,000 

Oregon 

12 

3.90 

46  . 80 

600 

,000 

2,540 

,000 

California 

10 

5.80 

58.00 

950 

,000 

5  ,510 

,000 

united  States  12.5 

2.75 

34.35 

81 ,875 

,000 

225 ,4  26 

,000 
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Information  has  been  rec  eived  tha"^  a  woodcutting  "bee 
was  held  in  Old  Lyme,  Connecticut,  on  Deceiiiber  27,  managed  by 
the  selectmen  of  the  town.     The  town  bcughL  the  wood  at  $1  a 
cord  and  paid  the  60  men  who  turned  out  at  the  rate  of  |:;2,50 
for  cuttingo     About  35  cords  were  cut  and  this  is  to  be  held  as 
a  vraod  reserve  by  the  town  to  help  out  the  poor.     It  is  re- 
ported that  a  good  community  spirit  was  developed  and  consider- 
able competition  stimulated  v^ith  suitable  prizes.     The  bee  was 
so  successful  that  there  will  probably  be  another  one  soon  in 
Old  LymOc     It  has  encouraged,  so  the  report  states,  an  effort 
to  be  made  by  the  county  agents  to  arrange  for  a  similar  bee  in 
other  places  in  the  State, 

The  city  of  J^orv/ich,   Conn,,  has  provided  $1,000  for 
the  use  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Fuel  ComiTdttee  in  purchasing  v;ood. 

I.'Irl.  Pilley,  State  Forester  of  Connecticut,  and  Pro- 
fessor Hawley  of  the  Yale  Forest  School  at  Eew  Haven,  are  plan- 
ning to  give  talks  on  the  fuel  situation  at  the  extension 
schools  in  the  State  which  are  to  be  held  under  the  direction  of 
the  county  agents  during  January  and  February. 


North  Carolina 

It  is  reported  that  nearly  all  the  cities  and  tovms  in 
North  Carolina  now  have  organized  municipal  woodyarde,     A  com- 
plete list  has  not  been  receivedo     The  following  more  important 
towns  all  have  these  v^/oodyardSi 


Asheville 
Payett eville 
Tarboro 

Hendersonville 
Morgantov.Ti 
Henderson 
Wilson 


V/ashington 

Lexington 

IVins  ton-Sal  em 

Sanford 

Salisbury 

Statesville 

Ivft .  Airy 


Burlington 

Durham 
Greensboro 
Winston 
High  Point 
Wilmington 


In  Worth  Carolina  the  Southern  Railway  has  promised 
to  turn  over  the  discarded  ties  to  the  Fuel  Administration 
gratis,  and  it  is  reported  that  other  railways  within  the  State 
have  agreed  to  cease  burning  such  ties  as  waste  material  and 
save  them  for  fuel. 

At  Wilmington,  K,  C. ,  on  January  25,  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  State  Forestry  Association  will  be  held  at  which  all 
the  county  farm  demonstration  agents  will  attend.     An  address 
will  be  made  by  the  State  Forester  of  Virginia  on  the  topic 
"Use  of  Cordwood  as  a  War  Kecessityo"    It  is  expected  that  this 
meeting  will  assist  other  agencies  in  the  State  working  toward 
this  end  and  result  in  the  general  cooperation  of  the  demonstra- 
tion agents  in  pushing  lihe  production  of  cordwood.. 
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Municipal  Woodyard  at  Durham,  ITQr€la  Carolina 


Detailed  information  has  been  received  on  the  Munic- 
ipal Woodyard  a,t  Durham,  I^! «  0.     ihe  Vi^ood  used  is  from  two 
sources,  from  a  sawmill  about  14  miD.es  distant  from  which  slabs 
are  shipped  by  rail  and  from  a  farmer's  v/oodland  from  which 
cordwood  in  8-foot  lengths  is  being  secured.     The  slabs  are 
mostly  green  pine  of  odd  lehgths  for  which  $2  per  cord  is  charged 
f.o.bc  cars  about  fourteen  fniles  av/aj'".     Freight  charges  amount 
to  about  $.75  per  cord.     The  average  freight  car  8'  x  8'  x  36"  ■ 
v;ould  hold  about  18  cords  v^^hen  entirely  full.     The  coal  and  ivood- 
yard  is  directly  ad.iacent  to  the  railroad  tracks  and  the  wood  is 
unloaded  from  the  cars  directly  where  needed  by  the  sav.yers.  -The 
wood  from  the  farmers'  v;oodlanus  nearby  is  green  pine  and  oak, 
cut  in  8'  lengths  and  split  in  halves  or  quarters.     The  price 
piled  in  the  woods  is  §3.50  per  cord.     It  is  hauled  from  the 
woods  to  the  roadside  hj  six  county  teams  driven  by  convicts 
and  there  is  piled  in  a  long  rick,  from  which  it  is  loaded  onto 
motor  trucks  by  the  convicts.     Three  trucks  are  in  use,  tv;o  3-ton 
trucks  belonging  to  the  county  and  a  5-ton  truck  the  property  of 
the  city.     The  truck's  make  four  trips  a  day  and  carry  about  one 
3ord  per  ton  of  rated  capacity,  making  the  daily  delivery  of 
all  of  them  about  40  cords.     The  cost  of  hauling  is  about  |l  per 
oord;  it  could  be  reduced  if  there  were  better  loading  and  un- 
loading facilities.     The  distance  is  2^-o  miles. 

The  woodyard  V7as  sold  to  the  city  by  the  omer  for  a 
little  over  the  investment  value  of  the  place  and  fixtures.  The 
former  O'.vner  is  retained  as  manager  by  the  city  at  $100  per 
month.     The  yard  is  equipped  with  two  electrically  driven  circu- 
lar cut-off  saws  and  a  splitting  machine,  ivhich,  however,  is  not 
used.     About  60  cords  of  wood  can  be  reduced  from  8'  lengths  to 
stovewood  per  day. 

Cord\vood  is  sold  according  to  the  cubic  contents  of 
the  wagon  boxes--raost  of  the  v?ood  being  sold  at  the  yard.  The 
estimated  cost  of  sav/ing  to  stove  length  is  $.50  to  |.75  per 
cord.     It  is  sold  at  $6  per  cord  on  the  yard  or  $7  delivered. 
It  is  intended  to  run  the  yard  at  cost  and  the  prices  may  be  re- 
duced in  consequence  at  some  later  date. 

The  management  of  the  fuelwood  situation  lies  in  the 
hands  of  a  committee  of  three,  one  from  the  city  government, 
one  from  the  county  commissioners,  and  the  third  the  Secretary 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  who  is  supposed  to  prevent  differ- 
ences betv;een  the  other  two  regarding  division  of  expense  and  of 
labor . 

The  city  plans  to  buy  6,000  cords  of  standing  timber 
at  |.50  per  cord  in  the  nec..r  future  to  be  cut  and  hauled  by  con- 
vict and  city  labor.     They  expect  to  handle  it  very  cheaply  by 
this  means — about  as  follows: 
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Stunpage  $  .GO 

Cuttin,^:  C:  splitting    I.UO 

Hauling    l.OC 

Sawing  to  stove  lenp;ths  -       » 75 


Cost  on  yaid  $3.25 


Pennsylvania 

The  Ponnsylvanja  ]?uol  Adrnxni  strati  on  has  sent  the 
Forest  Serx^ice  plai\l  for  organizing  a  v/ood  fuel  campaign  to  all 
the  county  chairmen  an  the  State,  wif    instriictions  to  pro- 
ceed along  the  line's Mxidicated  in  it» 


Harvard  Students  QiTt  f  Cordwood 


The  Massa|;husetts  Forestry  Association  and  the  Massa- 
chusetts State  Forfesii  Service  are  responsible  for  the  transi- 
tion from  dress  sult^to  corduroys.     The  plan  was  worked  out  and 
last  V/ednesday,  accoalding  to  a  report,  a  crev/  of  fifty  husky 
young  athletes  wenf  oW't  to  Waltham  and  started  to  work  chopping 
the  red  and  white  fa.]"?^  of  the  v/oodlots  on  the  Cedar  Hill  Farm, 
belonging  to  Miss  Cor»nolia  ^Varren. 

The  boys  wcJrk  from  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  to 
half -past  four  in  -t he [ afternoon.     They  are  under  the  charge  of 
R.  M.  Gibbs ,  an  ex,^er?,enced  forester  in  the  office  of  State  For- 
ester Rane .     For  l^^iei:!'  endeavors  the  boys  receive  |2.50  a  day, 
and  the  State  is  irfigh^^y  glad  to  get  them. 

Maine 

The  "CufL--a-C>:>^d"  mox^ement  is  hitting  Maine  vigorously. 
Word  comes  that /the  S^Ja"^®  Fuel  Administrator,  James  Hamlin, 
has  appointed  I^irof .  Charles  Do  V/oods  as  chairman  of  the  Maine 
State  V/ood  Fue^  Committee  and  the  committee  has  gone  to  work 
in  cooperation''  with  l^ef  England  Fuel  Administrator  James  J. 
Storrow,  of  Bpston,  xoT  the  purpose  of  converting  leisure  hours 
of  the  citizens  into  l^feat  units  from  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  acres  of  timber  in  Vhe  New  England  States  suitable  for  use 
only  as  cordi-ood.  j 

It  ds  hoped  t\p  restore  to  Maine  something  of  her  inda- 
pendence  of /half  a  cen-pury  ago  when  all  the  v/ork  of  the  State 
was  run  by  wood  cho-ppof  from  her  forests. 

"Does  it  not  Seem  absurd,"  asks  the  fuel  chairman, 
"that  coal  should  be  brought  all  the  way  from  the  mines  in 
Pennsylvania  to  be  burned  in  the  homes  where  wood  is  grooving 
abundantly  almost  v/ithin  a  stone's  throw  of  the  house?" 
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All  the  fuel  administrcitors  have  proved  the  fact  that 
wood  is  alraoGt  as  valuable  from  a  heat  vnit  standpoint  as  coal. 
The  only  great  difference  is  thai  the  coal  is  more  easily- 
handled.     Then  why  not  use  the  'vocd  -.vhere  little  handling  "is 
necessary?  is  the  slogan  of  the  I'uel  iTiar.. 

Lewis ton.  Me. 

A  mill-tovn  oidinarily  burns  wooi  :n  preference  to 
coal,  because  the  peop?e  who  work  in  -che  m.Mls  during  the  day 
want  fires  only  in  tho  morning  anu  evening, 

A  Massachusetts  mill  company  (the  Otis  Company  of  Ware, 
Mass.)  has  agreed  to  fiornish  wood  cut  in  stcve  lengths  to  its 
help  for  $8  a  cord,  while  the  going  price  there  is  §10  to  §11. 
Any  surplus  v;ill  be  sold  to  the  public  for  The  company  owns 

several  hundred  acres  of  woodland.     This  suggests  one  v\^ay  to 
finance  wood-cutting  nov;,  i.  e.,  let  the  employers  buy  stump- 
age  and  have  it  cut,  or  buy  the  wood  nov;  and  sell  it  to  their 
employees  later;  or  buy  or  arrange  for  stumpage  and  turn  employ- 
ees loose  to  cut  their  own  (thus  solving  the  labor  problem). 
In  one  town  near  Worcester,  mill-workers  have  been  putting  in 
evenings  and  Sundays  cutting  wood  v/hich  was  offered  them  at  a 
low  price. 

ThB  Mayor  of  Hedford  (Mass.)  has  a  number  of  city  em- 
ployees cutting  wood  on  city  land;  and  has  also  opened  the  land 
for  poor  }3eople  to  come  and  cut  their  ovm  vvood. 

The  city  of  ITitchburg,   (Mass.)  has  bought  a  portable 
sawmill  and  is  cutting  on  its  own  forest.     The  wood  is  used  to 
help  the  poor  and  for  city  schools. 

It  is  reported  that  members  of  the  Lancaster  (N.H.) 
Board  oj  Trade  have  agreed  to  take  all  wood  brought  in  by  farmers 
at  a  fi».ed  reasonable  price,  and  are  getting  the  wood. 

New  Yojk 

A  conference  of  the  Wood  Fuel  Committee  appointed  on 
Decem-or  86  by  Commissioner  Pratt  was  held  in  the  office  of 
the  conservation  Commission,  Albany,  N.  Y. ,  on  January  12. 

Mr.  Austin  F.  Hawes  and  Mr.  C.  F.  Korstian  of  the  For- 
est Service  were  present,  and  lUx .  Hawes  outlined  the  work  ^vhich 
had  oeen  done  in  New  England  and  some  of  the  other  states  in 
come ct ion  with  the  wood  fuel  work. 

A  thorough  discussion  of  the  question  was  had  and  va- 
riras  details  as  to  the  conduct  of  future  work  were  decided. 
Mr-  Hecknagel  laid  before  the  Committee  a  statement  of  the  of- 
fr  of  a  firm  of  lumbermen  in  the  southv/estern  Adirondacks  , 
w'ich  v/as  in  brief  to  cut  cordvvood  on  a  large  scale  for  delivery 
so  some  nearby  city.     The  proposition  was  explained  in  detail 
c.id  it  was  arranged  that  the  field  agent  assigned  to  the  sec- 
ion  of  the  State  including  Oneida  County,  should  assist  Mr, 
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Heckriagel  in  arran^ring  with  the  ChamborG  of  Commerce  of  Utica 
or  Rome,  or  both,  to  dispose  of  the  wood  which  was  available, 
provided  there  v/as  a  need  of  suon  v;ood  in  the  cities  in  ques- 
tion and  provided  the  question  of  price  could  be  agreed  upon. 
It  was  felt  that  if  the  citier  ware  interested,  arrangements 
could  be  made  to  have  this  v/ood  taken  by  the  wood  dealers  in 
the  cities  and  retailed  by  them  at  a  certain  specified  rate  of 
profit.    Mr.  Recknagel  said  that  from  5,000  to  7,500  cords 
could  doubtless  be  procured  in  this  manner. 

The  question  of  employment  of  convict  labor  was  dis- 
cussed and  it  was  resolved  by  the  Committee  that  Commissioner 
Pratt  be  requested  to  take  up  with  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Prisons  the  matter  of  using  such  labor  in  this  connection. 

j'rederick,  Md. 

In  an  effort  to  relieve  the  fuel  famine  which  has  been 
gripping  this  city  for  weeks,  the  mayor  and  city  council  of 
Frederick  are  planning  to  transport  2,000  cords  of  firev/ood 
ftom  the  municipal  watersheds,  eighteen  miles  north  of  this 
cLty,  to  Frederick,  where  it  will  be  parceled  out.  Coal  is 
to  be  had  only  in  small  quantities. 
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January  30,  1918 o 


Uo  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

V/ood  Eucl  Items 

(These  items  will  be  issued  from  tirn^  to  time  during  the 
emergency  fuel  situationc ) 


Do  Not  Cut  Shade  Trees  for  Fuel 

Information  has  been  received  from  some  of  the  north- 
ern States  that  under  tho  stress  of  securing  fuel  there  has 
boon  some  cutting  of  shade  tre^s  and  a  feeling  that  this  may 
be  done  to  relievo  the  acute  situation,     Tho  amount  of  fuel 
afforded  by  such  scattered  trees  is  insignificant  compared 
Vi^ith  their  usefulness  latere     V.rherover  dead  and  diseased  trees 
can  be  cut  out  this  is  an  opportunity  for  improvomont  of 
parks  and  other  grounds ,  but  in  no  case  should  the  wholesale 
cutting  of  live, shade  trees  be  done.     The  wood  yielded  in  any 
necessary  improvement  v\/ork  should  of  course  be  utilized. 
With  a  little  foresight  and  preparation  wood^  can  alvvays  be 
secured  in  wooded  districts  from  timber  tracts  v/hich  can 
spare  it  without  damaging  the  future  forests  ,  or  decreasing 
the  beauty  of  the  landscape.     These  facts  should  be  borne  in 
mind  by  all  those  who  have  charge  of  parks  and  street  shade 
trevDS . 

A  Wood  Fuel  Rosorvo  for  Next  Wintef 

From  all  over  the  country  both  north  and  south  come 
reports  of  widespread  interest  in  getting  out  wood  for  fuel 
to  take  the  place  of  the  coal  shortage.     On  short  notice  there 
has  been  considerable  difficulty  in  getting  the  wood  in  suit- 
able form  for  fuel  and  transporting  it  to  the  market.  This 
should  bring  sharply  to  mind  the  necessity  of  being  prepared 
well  in  advance  v/hero  this  form  of  fuel  must  bo  used.  There 
is  too  much  a  feeling,  even  in  spite  of  the  acute  conditions 
in  severe  v^eather ,  that  this  is  only  a  temporary  affair  and 
that  another  year  plenty  of  coal  will  be  available.     No  one 
knows  how  much  coal  there  v/ill  be  for  general  fuel  purposes 
next  year.     With  the  enormous  demands  being  made  upon  both 
coal  and  transportation,  there  is  no  likelihood  that  there 
Vvrill  be  any  great  abundance  and  a  very  good  chance  that  the 
shortage  may  be  more  widespread  and  severe  than  this  year. 
It  is  only  a  matter  of  good  business  foresight  for  those  com- 
munities who  have  the  wood  around  them  to  see  that  some  time 
during  the  season  a  sufficient  supply  is  cut  and  hauled  v;here 
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it  could  be  easily  available  as  a  reserve  next  winter.  The 
time  to  cut  it  is  right  now  before  the  spring  season  opens , 
as  it  will  have  time  to  season  thoroughly  by  next  winter  and 
can  be  done  now  without  diverting  labor  from  other  important 
worko    use  the  waste  wood  for  fuel  which  cannot  be  used  for 
other  purposes c 

In  many  cities  and  towns  municipal  woodyards  have  been 
started  and  arc  working  very  successfully „     Such  a  yard  should 
bo  in  operation  in  ovQ'ry  town  v^horc  wood  can  be  obtained  and 
at  work  building  up  a  reserve  for  next  winter.     Those  locally 
responsible  for  the  government  of  towns  and  communities  should 
take  early  action  and  see  bhat  this  is  done,  or  some  similar 
means  employed  to  -p/ard  off  a  fuel  shortage  another  year. 

]^ev/  York 

According  to  a  news  item  recently  released  the  State 
Fuel  Administrator  of  New  York  foresees  an  em.bargo  on  coal 
next  winter  to  those  v/ho  have  access  to  supplies  of  wood. 
In  short,  coal  will  simply  be  refused  to  those  who  can  get 
wood.     With  this  prospect  held  out,  a  vigorous  campaign  has 
been  inaugurated  to  build  up  a  wood  fuel  supply  in  every  com- 
munity in  the  State  and  thus  be  protected  against  lack  of 
coal  next  winter.     This  view  and  this  action  should  be  given 
heed  by  every  northern  State  and  similar  measures  taken  to 
provide  for  the  future , 

Costs  Of  Hauling  Fuel  Wood  in  East  Tennessee 

At  Greeneville,  Tennessee,  \n  order  to  increase  the 
supply  of  fuel  wood,  one  of  the  leading  farmers  agreed  to  fur- 
nish the  Greeneville  War  Fuel  Corporation  v/ith  v/ood  at  a  low 
figure . 

For  this  purpose  a  one-ton  Ford  truck  used  on  the  farm 
was  fitted  with  a  frame  of  oak  and  pine  at  a  cost  of  $35  at  a 
local  shop.     The  truck  cost  $700  delivered  in  Greeneville. 
The  frame  is  66"  wide,  33"  high  and  8  feet  long,  and  takes  a 
cord  at  a  load.     Two  men  load  it  from  a  rick  of  wood  stacked 
along  the  pike  in  ten  minutes.     The  driver  unloads  v/ithout 
cording  up  in  ten  minutes. 

The  distance  of  a  round  trip  averages  7  mil°3,  and  8 
loads  are  delivered  in  8  hours.     This  gives  a  mileage  of  56 
miles  in  a  day  which  requires  6  gallons  of  gasoline.  Gaso- 
line sells  at  25$^  wholesale,  which  makes  the  cost  of  gasoline 
25^  per  cord.     The  driver  is  paid  $2  per  day  and  this  cost  is 
25/  per  cord.     Engine  oil  costs  5^  per  cord. 

On  a  basis  of  a  thousand  cord  haul  it  is  estimated 
that  depreciation  and  repairs  should  not  amount  to  more  than 
$250,  which  makes  this  item  come  to  25^^  per  cord. 
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The-  actual  costs  of  hauling  aro  as  follows  : 

Drivor  ....  c  .....  o,.  ..  S5^ 

Gas   ..c. <«..'<    ..«««<   25 'fj 
Oil  ..............    . .  5^ 

Depreciation  and  . . ^ . 

repairs  .  c  .  .  .  ,  .   .  25^ 
P^r  cord,  60^ 

Those  figures  are  more  interesting  because  of  the  fact 
that  thev  can  he  compared  witli  the  cost  of  hauling  by  team 
fror/j  a  trcct  just  across  the  pike.     The  team,  hauls  three  loads 
of  -2-  of  a  co:--d,  or  2-1  cords  p>:r  day,  at  a  cost  of  §4.50  for 
a  nan  and  team,  or        per  cordo 

The  wagons,  however,  go  directly  to  tne  woods,  while 
the  true]:  cannot  leave  the  pike,     j?herof ore  ,  to  make  the  fig- 
ures comparable  50;^  per  cord  Jiiust  be  added  to  uhe  truck  haul 
to  yard  the  wood  out  to  the  pike « 

The  cost  of  hauling  by  truck  is  thun  ;i)1.30  per  cord 
and  by  wagon        per  cord. 
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Freight  in  pounds  of  one  cord  of  wood 


Hardwoods 

Air  dry 

Green 

Softwoods 

Air  dry 

Greei 

Ash,  "black 

— 

S200 

4700 

Cedar,  incense 

37  Ou 

"  groen 

5600 

4300 

"    Port  Orford 

2800 

3500 

"  v/hite 

3800 

4300 

"    v^restern  red 

2100 

3400 

Aspen 

2400 

4200 

"    northern  white 

1900 

2500 

"  largetooth 

2400 

3900 

Cypress , southern 

3100 

460C 

Bassv/ood 

2300 

3700 

i^ir,  Douglas 

3000 

3400 

Beech 

4000 

5000 

"  amabilis 

2400 

4000 

Birch , black (sweet ) 

4200 

5300 

"  alpine 

2100 

2500 

"  pai3er 

3400 

4G00 

"  balsam 

2200 

4000 

"  yello?^ 

4000 

5200 

"      grand         ■ . 

2600 

3300 

Buckeye , yellow 

2200 

4400 

"  noble 

2500 

2800 

Butternut 

2400 

4100 

"  white 

2300 

5000 

Cherry , black 

3200 

4100 

Hemlo  ck 

2600 

4400 

"      v/ild  red 

25C0 

3000 

black 

2900 

4000 

Chestnut 

2700 

4900 

"        v/e  stern 

2800 

36  00 

Cottonwood , black 

?<iOO 

4100 

Larch ,  v/est ern 

3300 

4200 

Cucumber 

3100 

4500 

Pine , slash  ( Cuban ) 

4000 

4800 

Elm,  slippery 

3500 

4900 

"  jack 

2700 

4500 

Elm,  white 

3100 

4400 

"  Jeffrey?- 

2500 

4200 

Gum,  black 

3200 

4000 

loblolly 

3500 

4900 

blue 

4900 

6300 

"  lodgepole 

2600 

3500 

"  red 

3200 

4100 

"  longleaf 

3800 

4300 

Hackberry 

3500 

4400 

pitch 

3200 

4900 

Hickory  ,shellbark 

4800 

5700 

"  pond 

3©00 

440'^ 

"  bittornut 

4400 

5800 

"  Norway 

3100 

3800 

"  mockernut 

4700 

5700 

"      short leaf 

3200 

4000 

"  pignut 

4800 

5700 

"  sugar 

2400 

4500 

"  shagbark 

4500 

5700 

"      western  v/hite 

2700 

35  00 

Hornbeam 

3200 

5400 

"  white 

2400 

3500 

Locust , black 

4400 

5200 

"      v/e stern  yt;llow 

2500 

4400 

"  honey 

4600 

5800 

Hedvrood 

2300 

3500 

Maple ,red 

3300 

4600 

Spruce  ,^'nge Imann 

2200 

3500 

"  silver 

3100 

4100 

Spruce ,  red 

2600 

3000 

"  sugar 

3900 

5000 

"  white 

2500 

2800 

Oak,  bur 

4000 

5500 

Tamarack 

3400 

4200 

Calif,  black 

3400 

5800 

Yew,  v/e stern 

4000 

4900 

"  chestnut 

4100 

5600 

"  post 

4300 

5700 

"  red 

4100 

5800 

"  Spanish 

4100 

5800 

"      Swamp  white 

4700 

6200 

"  tanbark 

4000 

5900 

"  white 

4300 

5600 

"  willow 

4100 

6000 

"      yellow  (black) 

3900 

5600 

Osage  orange 

5000 

5800 

Sassafras 

2900 

4000 

Sycamore 

3200 

4700 

Tulip 

2500 

3400 

Tupelo 

3300 

5800 

Willow , black 

2300 

4800 
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Canada 

Clyde  Loavitt,  Chiof  Forester  of  the  Conservation 
Commission  of  Canada,  is  alive  to  the  importance  of  wood  fuel 
and  the  necessity  of  communities  stocking  u^  v/ith  a  wood  fuel 
reserve  o     He  says  : 

"There  must  be  some  definite  organization  for  utilizing 
the  large  supplies  of  hardwood  avail..ble  for  fuel,  but 
which  will  be  utilized  to  only  a  com^oaratively  sli'^ht  ox- 
tent  so  long  as  the  matter  is  left  in  the  hands  of^the  reg- 
ular dealers.     They  v/ill  not  lay  in  large  supplies  in  ad- 
vance, for  fear  that  the  coal  shortage  may  not  exist  next 
winter  or  that  the  war  may  end,  in  either"  of  which  events 
they  believe  they  would  face  a  material  loss  due  to  the 
reduction  in  the  demand  for  wood  with  consequent  decrease 
in  price.     My  idea  is  that  the  city  and  municipal  govern- 
ments ought  to  go  into  the  matter  definitely  and  invest  a 
moderate  amount  of  money  in  building  up  a  reserve  of  wood, 
which  can  be  drawn  upon  v/henever  the  coal  shortage  makes 
it  necessary . " 


Massachusetts 


The  city  government  of  Brockton  has  undertaken  to  cut 
1,000  cords  of  fuel  wood  from  a  swamp  flanking  the  highway  be- 
tween Brockton  and  Taunton.     The  extreme  cold  weather  has  made 
this  possible,  as  ordinarily  the  ground  is  so  soft  that  it  can 
not  be  worked. 

Paul  D.  Knee  land  of  the  State  Forestry  De^Dartment  es- 
timates that  under  proper  management  one  half  a  million  cords 
could  be  cut  annually  from  the  forests  of  Massachusetts.  As 
there  is  now  a  vast  accumulation  of  defective  and  waste  mate- 
rial, a  great  deal  more  can  be  cut  during  the  period  of  emer- 
gency and  the  forests  will  be  greatly  imiDrovod  by  its  removal. 
Proper  cutting  will  supply  the  wood  needed  for  fuel  and  at 
the  same  time  prevent  destruction  to  the  forests. 

Pennsylvania 


According  to  Mr.   C.  R,  Anderson  of  the  Forestry  ."De- 
partment of  Pennsylvania  State  College,  present  conditions 
offer  unusual  opportuni cies  to  many  of  the  80,000  to  100  000 
woodlot  ovmors  of  the  State  to  sell  cordwood.     The  scarcity  of 
coal  and  its  present  cost  favor  these  farmers.     This  same  sit- 
uation is  equally  true  in  many  other  States.     Ko  fuel  wood 
cut  now  IS  likely  to  go  begging  for  a  market  next  vnntcr. 
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Minnesota 


Approximately  70,000  cords  of  wood  arc  being  cut  in 
northern  Minnesota  to  relieve  the  fuel  situation  in  various 
parts  of  the  State,  Oscar  ^^Ijneson,  Superintendent  of  Timhcr , 
said  recently,  under  the  plan  endorsed  by  the  State  Public 
Safety  Commission,  alloviang  sales  of  100  cords  at  25  cents 
a  cord  of  wood  on  State  ov/ncd  land.  Additional  application 
for  contracts  are  coining  in  at  tlie  rate  of  30  a  day  and  two 
nevi/  field  men  have  been  assigned  to  the  woods. 

The  press  reports  that  Wo   T<,   Cox,  State  forester,  is 
organizing  a  large  corporation  to  diruct  the  "wood-f or -fuel" 
movement  in  ilinnesota.     The  details  of  the  scheme  are  being 
handled  by  C.  E.   Tillotscn,  an  expert  sent  to  the  State  by 
the  Federal  Fuel  Administration  and  the  Federal  Forest  Serv- 
ice c 
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Uo  S.   IffiPARTiCTT  0]i'  aGRICUuiI/RE 

Wood  _5^ut'^l  _I"tGms 

(These  items  v/ill  ho  issued  from  tioio  to  time  during  the 
emergencTT-  fuel  situation,) 

Bui_ld^_u;p  J^o o d  _Fael      s_e rves 

There  is  one  feature  of  the  present  coal  shortage 
which  should. bo  constantly  kept  in  mind  hy  people  with  wood 
supplies  around  them.     It  is  this,  be  early  in  the  season 
and  diligent  in  building  up  an  amplo  wood  fuel  reserve  for 
next  winter c     Should  the  shortage  of  coal  be  inore  widespread, 
more  marked,  and  last  longer  nort  winter,  as  there  is  every 
promise  of  its  doing,  thore  would  bo  no  e^ccuse  for  wooded 
localities  not  having  fuelc     i?urthermore ,  the  logical  step 
to  conserve  tlie  coal  in  such  a  crisis  v;ould  bo  to  place  an 
absolute  embargo  on  the  shipping  and  use  of  coal  in  such 
communities  where  wood  could  be  used.     With  the  prospect 
ahead  that  such  a  stop  would  certainly  be  taken  by  the  Fuel 
Administration  in  an  emergency  next  winter,  lot  each  commu- 
nity get  in  a  supply  nov\f  when  the  labor  is  more  free  to  work 
at  it  than  later  in  the  season  or  the  beginning  of  next  winter. 
Even  in  normal  times  it  should  be  romombered  bhat  there  are 
two  chances  for  failure  of  the  coal  supply;    fl)   Decrease  in 
production  due  to  various  factors;  and  (^)  a  tie-up  in  trans- 
portation o     When  those  happen  in  normal  times  they  caused 
trouble.     Under  v^^ar  conditions  v^c  have  had  an  oxample  of  how 
they  can  be  emphasized o 

not  depend  upon  _g o al  for  next  winto r .     Have  v/ood 
re_ady  and_  you  ai* e  pr o t c  c"t e d 

Ohio 

Lebanon,  Ohio,  opens  munici-pal  wood  yard  in  £4  hours  . 

Lebanon,  Ohio,  was  facing  a  desperate  situation  in 
the  matter  of  supplying  fuel  to  its  homes  -     The  local  i'uel 
Administrator  called  a  meeting  of  the  men  of  the  town  in 
order  that  he  may  lay  the  matter  before  them.     One  hundred 
and  fifty  men  met  at  the  office  of  the  Mayor,  who  explained 
the  situation,    A  couimittee  was  appointed  uo  act  in  the  mat- 
tor  of  securing  v/ood.    A  call  v/as  made  for  the  names  of 
parties  having  wood,  v/hich  could  be  cute     One  thousand  dol- 
lars was  borrov/od  froia  one  of  the  banks  ,  the  note  being  in- 
dividually endorsed  by  all  who  would  do  soc     Seventy  men 


si2;^iGd  the  note       The  "bank  took  the  note  without  interest, 
Tlie  next  morning  at  four  o'clock  a  nui'nber  of  teams  and  trucks 
and  a  gang  of  workers  were  busy  in  the  woods  c     'I'he  ncTit  morn- 
ing the  wood  was  being  delivered  at  the  municipal  vvood  yard, 
where  a  rotary  saw  was  ready  to  saw  it  into  the  required 
lengths.     By  tno  afternoon  wood  was  boin^;  delivered  to  con- 
sumers, according  to  a  report  received  from  the  State  I'orcster , 
Mro  Edmund  Secresto 

3t c  Marys,  Ohio,  has  a  unique  scheme  for  saving  coalo 
Consumers  who  come  for  coal  must  take  oath  that  they  cannot 
secure  wood.     It  is  working- 

MaJjie 

Vfood__Fuel_  from  _ohe  jSi_cur  de  MOxits  J\]ational  i'loiiuiiierrc 

Many  hundreds  of  cords  of  "wood  have  been  cut .  this  win- 
ter for  fuel  from  the  Sieur  de  Ilontes  Eational  Honu^nent  on 
Mount  Desert  Island,  Maine , vendor  the  supervision  of  the  custo- 
dian, Mr.  Geo,         Dorr^     The  sliortage  of  coal  had  been  so 
acute  that  even  the  wealthiest  summer  residents  have  been  re- 
fused it  for  their  greenhouses »     Pliuidreds  of  fa.milics  have  ac- 
cordingly had  to  turn  to  the  Eaticnal  Monument  for  their  sup- 
pl^i-     The  cutting  has  been  confined  mainly  to  gray  biich, 
aspen,  balsam  lir,  and  such  trees  of  c.th'~r  species  as  were  in 
need  of  removal-.     The  work  has  been  carefully  done  and  has  not 
onlj  assisted  in  relieving  the  fuel  shortage  but  has  decreased 
the  fire  danger,  has  improved  the  condition  and  appearance  of 
the  woods,  and  has  made  conditions  more  favorable  for  the  deer, 
Ko  charge  v/as  made  for  the  material  removed » 

Louisiana 

V/ith  very  scant  supplies  of  coal  in  Nev^  Orleans  pine 
wood  cut  for  stove  use  was  Soiling  in  mid-January  for  |12  to 
{^16  a  cord  delivered  c     State  :?uel  Administrator  0 'Kelly  has 
succeeded  in  bringing  the  price  delivered  dovm  to  J|7.50  a  cord 
handled  through  a  municipal  v/ood  yard  in  charge  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  iroiblic  V/orks ,     Much  wood  is  brought  by  water 
from  the  vast  logging  areas  on  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Pont- 
chartrain« 

Next  to  Florida  the  State  has  probably  experienced  the 
least  annoyance  from  lack  of  fuel  of  any  state  east  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains. 


•Tennessee 

SmcaRY  OF  THE  ESTIMATED  COST  OP  HANDLiriG  PUELWOOD 
OM  YARDS  AT  GALLATIW ,  TERWE3SEE 

Cost  of  wood,  f.o.b,  cars  loading  point,  -p^r  cord,   ....o  |3c00 

Average  freight  charge  f|o70-$.90)  per  cord,   ..........  o80 

Unloading  on  yard  at  Gallatin ,  per  cord  ,   .  c  .  «  c . . c .  .  «  .  .  .  .10 

Cost  of  manufacture ,  . 

(Note  1)  Savang  and  splitting,  per  cord,  o...c..^.SO 
(   "      2)  Rehandling  on  yard,  per  cord,   c...c...,  =20 
Power  (electric)  per  cord,  c ...  .  .05 

Investment,  interest  and  repairs,  cd.   .    ol5  1.00 

Cost  of  delivery  Ly  truck  (Note  3)  , 

Wages  of  driver  per  day,   .     ...........  1,50 

Upkeep  of  truck,  oil,  gas  and 
repairs ,  per  day ,   ......    ...........  .90 

Depreciation  on  investment,  per  day,  ..  .75 
Interest ,  etc  «  ,  per  day ,  .    .  15 

$3.30 

Number  of  cords  delivered  per  day  ....  2.67 

Cost  per  cord  to  deliver  ...................  1 . 25 

Profit  on  operating ,  per  cord  .......  c  ......  -    ....... ^ . .  .50 

|6.65 


Note  1--TW0  men  move  five  cords  to  saw,  and  saw  .and  split  it 
in  a  day.     Their  wages  are  ifilc50  per  day^ 

Note  2- -No  rehandling  necessary  v;hen  less  than  30  cords  are 
on  yardo 

Note  3--Truck  cost  §800.00,  depreciation  ^250,00  per  year 

and  upkeep  $25^00  per  month.  Truck  hauls  one-third  cord 
per  trip  and  makes  eight  trips  pex"  day. 


N0TE--These  figures  are  based  on  only  average  operating  ef- 
ficiency and  admit  a  lo;^  reduction  by  careful  management. 
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Mississippi 


Profo  Lloyd,  Director  of  Hlxtension  in  Mississippi, 
is  planning  a  drive  among  tho  farjiiers  for  noxt  winter's  vv'ood 
beginning  v./ith  the  let-up  of  farm  work  in  iltlgust  =     His  idea 
is  to  utilize  every  idle  day,  or  d.ay  that  can  be  spared,  to- 
virard  securing  a  big  supply'-  of  wood  on  hand  in  every  city,  tovm 
or  country  place o     Coal  has  been  used  almost  exclusively  for 
heating  in  tov/ns  along  or  near  the  railroads,  and  many  farmers 
haul  it  five  or  ten  miles  to  their  homes  =     i'he  v/eather  is 
lotting  up  in  the  Gulf  States  and  farmers  arc  beginning  their 
spring  work, 

A  wood  fuel  drive  this  raid-Gummer  and  fall  will  go 
far  toward  meeting  the  situation  next  winter  which  all  agree 
that  coal  will  undoubtedly  be  full37  as  scarce  as  during  the 
past  winter. 

S^outh  Carolina  and  Georgia 

Ihcse  states  have  had  an  extremely  hard  winter  on  ac- 
count of  lack  of  coal.     Many  industrial  plants,  schools, 
churches  ,  and  some  hotels  have  been  forced  to  close  for  con- 
siderable periods  on  this  account.     I'he  fuel  requirements  for 
tht;  six  military'"  camps  located  within  these  states  have  taxed 
the  wood  resources  severelyc 

In  South  Carolina  it  is  reported  that  municipal  fuel 
yards  have  been  established  in  practically  all  the  towns  to 
meet  the  situation , 
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(These  items  will  te  i.i->£uod  fro^  time  to  time  during  the  emv.r 
goncy  i>acl  3  it 'J  a,  i*  ion) 

Municipal  Woodyards 

I'^liile  a  few  coiamunit5oG  and  tovms  have  found  it  pos- 
sible to  get  in  adequate  supplies  of  wood  without  any  partic- 
ular organization,  it  has  usually  beon  found  necessary  to 
have  some  particular  cornmittuo  or  body  to  take  charge  of  the 
work  in  order  to  insurj  its  b^-ing  done «     This  has  been  neces- 
sary during  the  present  einergency  in  bitter  \;eathor  when  the 
actual  need  for  wood  fuel  in  quantity,  with  coal  not  obtain- 
able, made  it  apparent  to  every  one.     Y/ith  the  coming  of 
spring  and  the  v;arm  weather  of  3U2i3mer ,  individual  and  popular 
interest  in  the  v;ood  fuel  question  vvill  naturally  lag  and  be 
crowded  out  by  more  seasonable  work  and  interests.     This  de- 
crease in  interest  will  not,  howevur,  be  followed  by  decrease 
necessity  for  a  stock  of  v.ood  for  next  vdnter.     Some  organi- 
zation is  needed  to  tide  the  matter  ov^r  between  the  seasons 
and  to  urge  and  see  that  wood  is  cut  when  it  does  not  seem 
immediately  necessary.     One  community  in  Ke'w  England  is  able 
to  see  the  handviTiting  on  the  wall  and  has  decided  to  purchas 
100,000  cords  of  wood  as  a  fuel  reserve  for  the  city  and  has 
borrovved  i|)30,00C  from  the  banks  to  finance  the  operationc  A 
southern  State  has  already  some  30  municipal  woodyards  in  op- 
eration and  is  planning  to  have  one  in  prsctioally  every  com- 
muni'uy  in  the  State.     If  this  is  necessary  in  the  South,  as 
has  been  found  so  in  the  emergency,  how  much  m.ore  u.rgent  is 
it  in  the  North  where  the  winters  are  longer  and  snow,  espe- 
cially in  northern  New  England,  makes  it  practically  impossi- 
^1®  "^"Z  g'^t  out  much  wood  in  the  depth  of  winter. 

See  that  your  community  has  a  municipal  woodyard  and 
is  getting  in  a  reserve  of  wood  for  next  v/inter.     If  one  is 
not  already  in  operation  organize  it  at  once.     Under  the  strc 
of  an  acute  shortage,  an  Ohio  tov.n  organized  a  municipal  v/ood 
yard  in  24  hours.     Can  not  your  tovvn  be  sufficiently  fore- 
sighted  to  organize  one  now  in  advance  of  need? 

Cordwood  for  Next  Winter 

The  State  Fuel  Administrator  of  North  Carolina  in  a 
recent  circular  of  instructions  to  the  chairmen  of  the  local 
fuel  committees  of  the  State ,  says  : 


"V.Tiile  VvTe  arc  not  safoly  throiigh  this  winter  yet,  the 
indications  arc  now  that  wr:.'  arc  ^^oi ng  to  get  through  with- 
out having  experienced,  serious  hardship  or  suffering  J.ny- 
where.     Next  winter  is  going  to  be  the  rub,  and  we  can  not 
begin  too  soon  to  prepare  for  it.     The  next  sixty  days  is 
the  best  period  of  the  year  for  >';utting  cordwood ,  and  I 
know  of  no  more  effective  v;ay  in  which  jovl  can  serve  your 
community,  as  a  representative  of  the  Fuel  Administration, 
than  to  exercise  all  of  your  resourcefulness  in  inducing 
your  municipality,  your  county,  your  wood  dealers  and 
the  farmers  of  your  county  to  secure  the  cutting  of  all 
cordwood  possible  during  the  next  sixty  days  Vv'ith  a  view 
to  supplying  the  demands  for  wood  which  we  are  sure  to 
have  next  winter." 

Canada 

At  the  18th  annual  meeting  of  the  Canadian  Forestry 
Association,  held  at  Montreal,  Canada,  February  6  and  7,  1918, 
a  "Wood  Fuel  Symposium"  was  arranged  and  carried  through  on 
the  second  day.     The  object  of  the  meeting  and  its  program  are 
given  below: 

"The  object  of  this  public  meeting  is  to  bring  under 
expert  discussion  the  many  problems  involved  in  obtaining  an 
adequate  wood  fuel  supply  to  supplement  coal  shortages  present 
and  future.     The  cordwood  scarcity  has  proved  serious  for 
parts  of  Canada  this  winter  and  promises  to  bo  even  more  acute 
next  winter  unless  immediate  action  can  be  taken  by  the  mu- 
nicipalities.    Most  of  the  addresses  will  occupy  not  more 
than  fifteen  minutes  each. 

"The  r/ood  Fuel  Situation  in  Eastern  Canada.  "-- 
Clyde  Leavitt ,  Chief  Forester,  Commission  of  Conservation. 

"How  the  United  States  has  attackocl  the  wood  fuel 
problem.  "--A .  F,  Hav;cs  ,  United  States  Forest  Service,  Wash- 
ington, D,  Co  ■ 

"  The  Sit  uat  i  on  i  n  Que  bee,  On  t  ar  i  o  ,  and  I]  c  v'  3r  uns  - 
wick"  will  be  discussed  by  llr .  G.  C.  richo,  Chief  of  For- 
est Service  of  Quebec;  Mr.  E.  J.  Zavitz ,  Chief  Forester  of 
Ontario;  Ivir .  G.  II.  Prince,  Director  of  Forestry  Division 
of  New  Brunswick. 

"From  the  point  of  X''iew  of  the  wood  fuel  mxrchant."-- 
Mr.  G.  H.   Church,  of  Church  and  Church,  wholesale  lumber, 
wood,  etc.,  I'.iontreal. 

"Railv.-ay  Transportation  and  the  Wood  Fuel  Problem.  "-- 
}llT .   Thomas  Britt,  General  Fuel  Agent,   Canadian  Pacific  ; 
Railway ,  Hontreal ." 
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Massachusetts 


Mr.  A.  P.  Hawes ,  a  representative  of  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice, who  has  recently  returned  from  riev:  England,  helioves 
the  production  of  cordwood  In  l^aGsachusetts  has  been  increased 
by  from  50  to  100  per  cent  over  normal.     This  conclusion  was 
reached  after  personal  observations  about  the  State  ,  and 
through  conversations  Vvath  wood  dealers,  manufacturers,  and 
local  fuel  committees.     Some  estimate  the  increase  in  the  cut 
even  higher  than  the  above  figure.     Much  v;ood  has  even  been 
retailed  in  the  large  cities  such  as  Boston  and  Worcester. 
But  the  greatest  increase  in  the  use  of  wood  has  been  on  the 
part  of  the  industries.     When  the  wood  fuel  campaign  was 
started  its  chief  purpose  was  to  substitute  v;ood  partially  for 
anthracite  coal  in  domestic  consumption »     In  Massachusetts  bitu- 
minous coal  has  been  so  short  that  some  of  the  larger  indus- 
tries ha,ve  kept  from  shutting  down  only  by  the  use  of  v;ood. 
The  use  of  wood  in  a  factory  saves  labor,  since  it  can  be 
burned  in  four-foot  lengths. 

Graton  &  Knight  Co.,  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  manufac- 
turers of  leather  goods,  and  employing  about  3,000  hands  have 
purchased  10,000  cords  of  wood,  mostly  green;  the  ul  S.  Worsted 
Co,,  about  15,000  cords;  the  U.  S.  Envelope  Co.,  4,000  cords. 
The  American  Optical  Co.  of  Southbridge ,  Mass.,  is  using  about 
25  cords  a  day.     The  above  are  only  a  few  examples  of  the  large 
consumers  of  v/ood  ,  all  of  whom  have  taken  up  wood  solely  as 
an  emergency  fuel,     A  dealer  in  Palmer,  Mass.,  reported  that 
he  had  recently  shipped  5,500  cords  to  factories  in  eastern 
Massachusetts . 

The  Graton  &  Knight  Co.  normally  uses  50  tons  of  soft 
coal  a  day.     During  the  past  month  they  have  been  increasing 
the  amount  of  wood,  and  are  now  mixing  15  tons  of  coal  and  50 
cords  of  wood  daily.     The  conclusion  is  that  for  steam  produc- 
tion one  cord  of  green  v/ood  is  equal  to  .7  of  a  ton  of  soft 
coal.     Wood  as  an  industrial  fuel  costs  at  least  three  times 
as  much  as  soft  coal,  but  this  is  a  small  item  compared  to  the 
overhead  expenses  of  the  business  and  the  loss  duo  to  shutting 
down.     The  wood  costs  about  $10  a  cord  f.o.b.  shipping  points, 
and  about  |l  for  freight;  |l  for  piling  in  the  yard;  and  |l 
for  carrying  into  the  factory.     Stoking  is  considerably  m.ore 
expensive  than  with  coal;  and  one-third  more  boiler  capacity 
is  required. 

The  Fuel  Committee  of  Worcester,  assisted  by  an  Advisory 
Committee  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  has  decided  to  pui^chase 
100,000  cords  as  a  fuel  reserve  for  the  ^jity.     Thirty  thousand 
dollars  has  been  borrowed  from  the  banks  to  finaxice  the  opera- 
tion; and  the  wood  will  be  turned  over  upon  delivery  to  the 
various  manufacturing  concerns.     Tlie  V/orcest^r  Watc^r  Board 
will  cut  about  10,000  cords  under  forestry  principles  on  its 
lands . 

The  Fuel  Committee  of  Worcester  has  found  the  average 
contents  of  a  freight  car  to  be  as  follows: 

Bituminous  coal  -  -  -  40  tons 
Anthracite  coal  -  -  -  37  " 
Coke  ------     --23  " 
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Recent  lub licat ions  on  Vool  Fuel 

"Erricr^cnoy  from  the  Farm  Woodland" 

by       Fo  Havves ,  Circular  79,  Office  of  the  Secretary, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.   (Contributed  by  the  For- 
est Service,  Vi-'ashington ,  D.  Cc,  October,  1917„) 

"Firewood" 

by  K.  'V.  Woodv^ard,  Extension  Circular  22,  September  1917, 
New  Hampshire  Agriculture  College,  Durham,  i\; .  H. 

"The  Fuel  Situation" 

by  K.        Wooduard,  Extension  I'ress  Bulletin  77,  June  1917, 
Agriculture  College,  Durham,  W«  H. 

"V\food  Fuel" 

by  Paul  D.  Kneeland  and  F,  W.  Eane ,  Massachusetts  State 
Forester's  Office  1917,  Boston,  2fass . 

"Wood  Fuel" 

H.  D.  Forbes,  Assistant  Forester  Department  oi  Conservation 
and  Development  -  of  Wow  Jersey  1917,  Trenton,  W .  J. 

A  Press  Bulletin  was  issued  October  1Z>-,  1917,  by  the  State  Fuel 
Administrator  at  Greensboro,  K.   C,  urging  the  cities  and 
towns  of  the  State  to  furnish  v/ood  to  consumers  at  cost, 
as  a  war  measure . 

"Wood  as  Emergency  Fuel" 

by  J.  H.  Foster  and  F.  H,  Millen,  Bulletin,  Department  of 
Forestry,  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  3rd  series 
Vol,  4,  Ko,  2,  January  15,  1918,  College  Station,  Texas. 

"Cordwood  for  Fuel" 

by  J«  H.  Pratt  and  J.  S.  Holmes,  Press  Bulletin,  160  North 
Carolina  Geological  &  Economic  Survey,  January  30 ^  1918, 
Chapel  Hill,  K,  C, 

"Wood  Fuel" 

by  Wm.  G.  Hov/ard ,  Assistant  Superintendent  of  State  For- 
ests, Bulletin  16  Conservation  Commission  of  New  York,  1918, 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

"Wood  Fuel  to  Relieve  the  Coal  Shortage  in  Eastern  Canada" 

by  Clyde  Leavitt,  Chief  Forester,  Commission  of  Conserva- 
tion, Ottawa,  Canada,  1918. 

"Municipal  V/oodyards" 

by  the  Federal  Fuel  Administrator  (Wood  Fuel  Dept.)  for 
Georgia,  Commerce,  Ga. ,  February  1918. 
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The  State  Porosto^r  of  Ohio  has  a  'bullotin  on  tho 
subjoot  in  press  v.hich  shoulo.  bo  availc-hlj  in  a  few  days  c  ^ill 
states  where  wood  is  availahle  shofld  follow  those  good  3xam- 
ples  and  get  out,  looallj? ,  ooncise  and  pointed  bulletins  on 
wood  fuel  which  could  be  broadcasted  throu,;:h  the  State  and 
serve  to  advertise  tho  campaif^n  and  eonvej;  needed  information 
about  wood  fuel  and  its  use  in  the  emergency.     State  Foresters 
and  State  Fuel  Administratcrs  have  an  opportunity  here  to 
render  a  real  service,     V/ho  will  be  the  next  to  come  out  with 
a  good  live  wood  fuel  bulletin?     There's  room  for  more. 

A  Hew  Hampshire  Co^ignunity  Supiolies  Its  O^m  Fuel 

Bartlett  in  LJew  Hampshire,  at  the  southern  entrance 
of  the  famous  Crawford  Notch,  views  with  complacency  and  not 
a  little  "oride  its  hundred  piles  of  luelwood  and  the  curling 
wreaths  of  v;ood  smoke  rising  from  its  chiu:ineys  ^     There  is  plenty 
of  fuel  in  Bartlett, 

Without  any  organization,  iiublic  meetings,  acute  fuel 
shortage  or  any  other  urgent  circiimstanoe  but  tjie  thrift  of 
its  people,  this  village  of  about  500  persons  has  cut  and  re- 
moved from  the  surrounding  forest  more  than  a  cord  and  a  half 
of  fuelwood  for  every  person,  old  or  young,  resident  there. 

Sixty-two  families,  purchasing  a  total  of  565  cords, 
secured  their  fuel  under  the  supervision  ox  the  Uo  Forest 
Service  from  a  nearby  portion  of  the  ViTiiite  J-iountsin  National 
Forest.     With  few  exceptions  each  individual  purchaser  cut  his 
own  wood.     During  the  Fall,  Sunday  was  often  a  Gala  Day.  '^/liole 
families  pickicked  in  the  woods  and  not  infrequently  the  ladies 
lent  a  hand  with  axe  or  saw. 

Yellow  birch,  beach  and  maple  were  the  woods  cut. 
The  sturapage  price  paid  was  f)l,00  per  ?ordo 
The  cost  of  hauling  was  .   .     1.50    "  " 
Hired  choppers  received  .    .     2,50     "  " 

Bartlett  is  not  demanding  coal  and  there  is  no  fuel 
shortage.     Already  arrangements  are  being  made  for  next  year's 
fuel  supply  and  the  cut  is  expected  to  exceed  that  of  1917, 

I.  lis  s  our  i 

Excelsior  Springs,  Missouri,  held  a  wood-cutting  bee 
on  February  5,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Oominercial  Club  as  an 
aid  to  coal  conservation.     Between  one  and  two  '  indred  busineu:-; 
and  professional  men  participated.     The  bee  was  very  appropri- 
ate, as  it  v/as  staged  on  an  area  recently  cut  over  for  other 
purposes.     The  v;ood  will  be  hauled  -^o  the  city  by  volunteers 
and  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Associated  Charities  and  the 
Fuel  Administration. 
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I'lew  York 


The  press  reports  that  Pew  York  is  to  ha.ve  a  wood  fuol 
siiTYe-j  of  the  Stcite  to  dctermiic?  how  maoh  ^jood.  ib  quickly 
available  for  fuel  purposes  in  each  oounty,  and  the  means  of 
mrrketing  it,,     This  :novernent  is  directed  jointly  hy  the  State 
Conservation  ConiTdssion  and  the  l>iew  York  State  iTorestry  Asso- 
ciation, ae  iording  to  the  report,    i'ivc  men  will  maku  the  sur- 
vey ancL  suhinit  the  information  obtained  to  the  fuel  adminis- 
trators of  the  respective  counties. 

Many  oth.jr  states  can  make  this  survey  to  advantage. 
V/hy  not  follou  this  example? 

Use  of  \7ood  ?uel 

With  the  approach  of  spring  lic>'it  firing  will  be  suf- 
ficient and  for  tliis  purpose  wood  is  adr.nrably  adapted.  ''•Tnerc 
a  fire  is  needed  only  n?. ght  and  morning  practically  all  v;ood 
can  be  used  and  thus  effect  a  great  saving  in  coalc     The  fol- 
lowing directions  give  in  detail  how  to  handle  wood  fuel  UBod 
separately  or  in  combination  v/ith  coal  in  furnaces  or  open  fire 


Directions  for  Using  ■■Vood  in  Coal  Furnaces 
Enclosure  x^itn  letter  from  ?»  Bo  IJoyes  dated  IPebruary  15,  1918. 

by  ;'-h  H.  Loo] wood) 
Hov;  to  Operate  a  Coal-Burning  Furnace  with  '.7ood 


Wo.  1    IJsin g  a  Combination  of  V/ood  and  Cocl 

This  is  thvj  simplest  way  to  use  wood  in  a  coal  fur- 
nace, and  the  most  effective  in  producing  heat. 

The  method  of  firing  is  to  place  blocks  of  v/ood  on 
the  fire  to  about  the  level  of  "i-he  fire  doer,  instead  of  shov- 
eling on  coal  in  the  usual  way,  then  add  -ioal  on  the  top  which 
will  fill  the  crevices  betv^een  the  wood,  making  a  level  fuel 
bed  with  the  coal  on  top.    A  fuel  charge  of  this  kind  will  -pro- 
duce good  heat  but  will  not  last  as  long  as  a  fire  pot  full 
of  coal,  hence  more  frequent  attention  is  needed^ 

From  Z5  to  50  per  cent  of  the  coal  can  be  saved  by 
substitution  of  Vvood  in  this  way,     iiny  kind  of  \/ocd  can  b'.  used 
that  will  go  into  the  fire  pot,  hard  or  soft,  large  or  STiall, 
and  will  burn  with  good  efficiency  when  surrouiided  with  coa.1. 

Ally  size  of  coal  or  coke  can  be  used,  hut  tho  s,..iall 
sizes  fill  in  best  between  the  chinks  in  the  wooa.  Buckwheat 
coal  can  be  burned  successfully  in  this  way,  and  its  low  price 
will  help  to  offset  tlie  higher  price  of  block  wood,  making  an 
economical  combination. 


Caution. --When  burning  the  small  sizes  of  coal  take  care 
to  avoid  gas  explosions  by  always  leaving  a  flame  burning  on 
some  part  of  the  fire;  in  other  vi^ords  ,  do  not  cover  the  whole 
fire  with  fresh  fuel  at  one  timo„ 

No.     2    Using  Wood  Only  in"  a  Coal  ffurna^ie 

There  are  difficulties  in  burning  wood  as  a  substitute 
for  coal  in  a  steam,  hot  water  or  warm  air  furnace,  but  it  can 
be  done  with  a  fair  degree  of  success,  especially  in  mild  wea- 
ther . 

The  best  form  of  wood  is  short  blocks,  8  to  12  inches 
long,  preferably  hardvvood,  although  mixed  hard  and  soft,  or 
even  soft  wood  alone  can  be  used,     A  medium  size  of  block,  such 
as  that  found  in  ordinary  cordwood ,  is  suitable,  although 
larger  blocks  keep  the  fire  better. 

The  best  method  of  firing  is  to  keep  the  furnace  full 
of  blocks  packed  close  together,  with  a  moderate  draft  to  give 
the  desired  amount  of  heat.    As  the  wood  burns,  more  should  be 
added  in  order  to  keep  the  deep  bed  of  burning  fuel  which  is 
best  for  economy. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  buy  new  grates  for  burning 
wood,  although  the  ordinary  coal  grate  is  not  well  adapted  for 
wood,    A  good  way  is  to  add  a  little  nut  coal  to  the  fire  at 
the  start ,  allowing  the  layer  of  coal  ashes  to  remain  on  the 
grates.    Air  required  for  combustion  can  pass  up  through  the 
ash  layer,  which  can  be  shaken  lightly/  without  much  loss  to 
the  ash  pit .. 

The  explanation  of  the  difficulty  of  burning  wood  in 
a  coal  furnace  is  to  be  found  in  the  difference  betvt^een  these 
two  fuels. 

Average  v;ood  has  twice  the  bulk  of  coal,  but  only  half 
of  its  heating  value.     Hence,  for  equal  heat  capacity  the  fire- 
box of  a  wood  furnace  should  be  four  times  as  large  as  that  of 
a  coal  furnace  where  the  fire-box  is  not  large  enough  for  the 
fuel . 

Banking  the  fire  at  night  requires  an  extra  supply  of 
the  largest  blocks  and  special  attention  to  closing  the  dampers 
tight.     Experience  will  show  the  best  way,  but  it  can  be  done 
v;ith  success  in  most  furnaces, 

K 0 .  3    Using  v;ood  in  li'ireplaces 

VvTiere  a  fireplace  is  available  wood  can  be  used  to 
good  advantage,  affording  both  heat  and  ventilation.     Its  value 
is  for  supplementary  use  with  a  furnace,  although  it  may  re- 
place the  furnace  in  fall  and  spring  v;ith  decided  economy. 
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Pew  persons  know  that  a  Wod  fire  can  be  kept  'biirn- 
ing  night  and  day  in  a  fireplace  with  very  little  attention  and 
with  small  consiiniption  of  v/ood.     One  user  in  New  Haven  reports 
continuous  use  of  a  fireplace  in  this  way  for  over  a  month, 
with  dry  chestnut  wood,  where  the  amount  of  ashes  formed  by  a 
month's  use  was  not  enough  to  require  removal. 

Fireplace  wood  is  rsually  cut  in  longer  lengths,  but 
the  ordinary  16-inch  stove  length  is  ocnvenient.     Any  kind  of 
wood  can  be  used,  provided  it  is  dry  and  seasoned. 

Ihe  secret  of  fireplace  management  is  a  plentiful  sup- 
ply of  ashes,  which  should  be  kept  at  the  level  of  the  andirons. 

AS  the  blocks  burn,  an  accumulation  of  glowing  char- 
coal forms  by  falling  into  the  ashes,  vhioh  keeps  on  burning 
slowly  and  assists  igniting  of  fresh  blocks  on  the  andirons. 
A  pocket  may  be  formed  in  the  ashes  into  which  the  hot  charcoal 
may  fall,  forming  a  heat  storage.     'Two  or  three  blocks  on  the 
andirons  with  the  hot  charcoal  in  the  ashes  will  form  an  excel- 
lent fire . 

To  check  the  fire,  shovel  ashes  over  one  or  more  of 
the  blocks,  covering  lightly  all  the  burning  wood.     This  will 
not  put  out  the  fire--it  will  only  check  the  rate  of  burning 
and  red  charcoal  will  be  found  when  the  ashes  are  removed  for 
addition  of  fresh  fuel. 

A  banked  wood  fire  will  keep  10  or  12  hours  and  will 
send  some  heat  from  the  hot  bricks  all  the  time.     A  well-managed 
fireplace  will  be  found  a  great  addition  to  the  heating  system 
in  any  residence. 
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No.  10c  Fel)ruary  28,  1918. 


Wood  IPuel  I_t_enis 

(These  items  v/ill  be  isaaccl  from  -ciino  to  time  diiring  the  emer- 
gency fuel  situation) . 

Permanent  Woocl_Fuel_  OoiniTiitteos 

Under  tlif;  spur  of  necessity  of  the  ;^Dast  v/inter  many 
excellent  local  organizations  have  do  en  oiiilt        all  over  the 
country  for  the  -carticular'  pur~;0S6  of  sjeinc-  that  wood  fuel  is 
out  in  greater  c^uantitiec  ,  distributed  and  ui:cd.     '7hon  these 
bodies  were  being  organized  the  thou^;^ht  u:  jcrmost  ,  of  course , 
was  to  provide  for  urgent  current  needs,    few  that  spring  and 
summer  are  coming  v.'ith  their  demands  for  labor,  time  and  ener- 
gy, the  fuel .  question  is  too  apt  to  be  overlcolced ,  and  at  the 
beginning  of  next  v/intor  the  counti' y  vvill  fa-^.e  the  same  citua- 
tion  as  it  did  when  bitter  v/oathor  came  the  past  winter o  The 
best  and  most  reasonable  v/ay  to  pz  ovide  fuel  ahead  of  time, 
especially  in  the  case  , of  wood  fuel,  is  to  ]"Gep  the  present 
cominittoes  and  other  organizations  alive  through  the  entire 
year  and  lot  the  object  be  to  provide  e:iiergency  fuel  for  the 
period  of  the  war^     There  are  many  ways  in  v/hich  wood  fuel  can 
be  obtained  and  times  at  v/hich  it  may  be  cut  through  the  summer 
season  If  there  is  some  particular  drga.nizat ion  to  look  after 
it.     If  it  is  left  to  individual  effori:,  thoitois  too  much  chance 
that  nothing  will  be  done » 

Do  not,  therefore,  let  iiiformation  from  any  source 
serve  to  disorganize  your  wood  fuel  com^nittees  by  predicting  that 
the  coal  shortage  is  only  tem-;^orary .=     Remember  that  there  may  be 
an  abundance  of  co.:vl  but  no  tranS]port.at ion  to  bring  it  to  the 
consumers , 

Canada 

In  the  midst  of  one  \anter  Canada  prepares  for  the 
next.     The  following  resolutions   lealing  v/ith  the  wood  fuel  sup- 
ply another  winter  were  a.doptcd  by  the  Ottawa  Board  of  Trade , 
J.anuary  25,  1918: 

•VHER'^AS  it  is  ti;C  opinion  of  the  Ottawa  Board  of  Trade, 
that  the  Fuel  situa't^ion  in  Canada  is  sufficiently  serious  to 
warrant  immediate  action  bei  i    ta':  n        an  emergency  measure 
to  anticipate  an  even  v/oise  situation  during;  the  winter  of 
1918/19,  and  as  a  considoi able  savinr  of  coal  can  be  accom- 
plished by  the  burninj.  of  woo-.,   it  is  hereby-  resolved,-- 


I 
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A--That  ¥i;c  v/ould  suggest  to  the  Council  of  the  City  of  Ottawa 
that  immediate  steps  be  taken  by  thorn  to  secure  this  winter  as 
large  a  supply  of  cordv/ood  as  possible  for  the  use  of  its  Citi-^ 
zens  during  the  wintv-^r  of  1918/19,  evon  should  suoh  action  ul- 
timately result  in  a  decided  loss  to  the  City  in  the  venture, 

B--That  all  Boards  of  Trade  and  other  organizations  throughout 
Ontario,  and  other  Provinces,  having  t'le  same  anticipated  condi- 
tions to  face  ,  should  iramcdiatel^r  inaugxirate  a  campaign  to  have 
the  rural  population  assist  the  Cities  by  not  only  producing 
all  the  cordwood  they  can  for  their  owa  use,  thu^^  saving  coal 
which  they  have  undoubtedly  heretofore  used  to  a  certain  extent, 
but  providing  a  larger  quantity  of  both  v/ood  and  coal  for  the 
more  thickly  populated  Cities  and  Towns, 

C-~That  in  order  to  assure  the  further  use  of  cordwood  as  fuel, 
and  conservation  of  coal,  the  Fuel  Controller  or  Provincial  Gov- 
ernments, wherever  the  necessary  power  rests,  should  consider 
where  cordwood  is  available,  if  necessary,  the  issuance  of  an 
order  restricting  the  burning  of  coal  for  heating  purposes  for 
the  fall  period  of  1918  up  to  and  including  Nov.  30th,  or  for 
such  period  as  in  their  judgment  the  situation  at  the  time  war- 
rants o 

Definite  authority  has  also  been  secured  by  Ottawa  to 
spend  |100,000  on  wood  fuel« 

Michigan 

On  February  15,  1918,  W.        Prudden,  Federal  Fuel  Ad- 
ministrator for  Michigan,  sent  out  the  follo\;ing  statement: 

TO  TdE  PT'^OPLE  OF  HIChlGiil^  - 

Warmer  weather  and  the  present  easing  u.p  of  the  coal 
situation  arc  apt  to  cause  people  to  overlook  the  necessity  of 
providing  against  a  recurrence  of  hardship  next  winter »  I 
therefore  warn  the  people  of  rlichigan  that  next  v/inter  is  likely 
to  develop  a  \/orse  fuel  situation  than  the  present  onco  Getting 
coal  is  a  matter  of  getting  transportation o     To  get  transporta- 
tion is  going  to  be  increasingly  difficult.     V/ith  a  coal  short- 
age, nothing  but  a  v/ood  supply  can  prevent  our  going  cold. 
There  is  i70od  available.     It  can  be  gotten  at  reasonable  prices. 
To  get  it  in  sufficient  quantities  ivill  require  very  prompt  ac- 
tion »     To  postpone  action  until  another  fuel  famine  is  here 
will  be  foolhardy o     Green  wood  is  about  half  water.     Green  wood 
is  heavy  and  expensive  to  handle.     Green  \;ood  yields  only  a  third 
to  a  half  the  heat  of  dry  wood,  making  it  by  that  aiuch  more  ex- 
pensive as  fuel.     To  season  v;ood  properly  requires  that  it  be 
dried  for  three  months  or  more.     If  seasoned  wood  is  to  be  avail- 
able by  next  November,  cutting?  must  be  started  at  once  and  on  a 
large  scale. 

I  urge  that  individuals  take  prompt  steps  to  insure 
themselves  of  next  winter's  fuel  wood.  I  urge  that  towns  and 
cities  take  steps  to  lay  up  a  reserve  of  fuel  wood  to  approx- 
imate one-half  their  total  fuel  requirements. 
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I'ebruary  21,  1918. 
C0}JPARaTI7T:  n^^jg  VALir  3  op  ¥0Q  J 

Eeat  Values  of  ^lorcLwood,  basod  on  ivLG.i3on  Laboratory 
weights  for  oven-dry,  air-dry,  and  p.-rjon  vvoods  and 
assuming  7,350  Btu  aT^ailable  T^er  pound  of  dry  vvood  v;ith 
flue  gases  at  300°  JP.   "  
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Gum, black  -N.silvatioa 
blue  -Eu, globulus 
■70 1 1  on  ~K  c  aquat  i  c a 
red  -  LoStyracif lua 

Hackborry  -  Cc  ooTidxiitaliG 

Haw, pear  -C.tomentosa 

Hickory ,shGllbark  - 
H. laoiniosa 
bittcrnut  -He minima 
mockernut  -H.alba 
nutmeg  -H.myristicac- 
f ormis 

pecan  -H. pec an 
pignut  -H  o  glabra 
shagbark  -H.ovata 
water  -H.aquatica 
Holly  -  I.opaca 
Hornbeam  -  0 = virginiana 
Laurel , calif ornia  - 

U. calif ornica 
mountain  -K.latifolia 
LocTiSt , black  -R.  pscudacacia 

honey  -G. triacanthos 
Mondrona  -  Aomcnziesii 
Magnolia , evergreen  - 

M. f octida 
Maple, Oregon  - 

A.macrophyllum 
red  -A, rub rum 
silver  -A oSaccharinum 
sugar  -AoSaccharum 
Oak,  bur  -Qcmacrocarpa 
cal, black  -Q. calif ornica 
canyonlive  -Qo chrysolepis 
chestnut  -  Q.prinus 
cow  -Qomichauxii 
laurel  -Q. laurif olia 
?acopost  -Q.garr3Aana 
post  -Q. minor 
red  -Q. rubra 
Spanish  -Q«digitata 
Spanish  -Q. pagodacf olia 
swamp  v/hite  - 

Q o plat ano ides 
water  -  Q. nigra 
tanbark  -Q, dens  1 flora 
white  -Q.alba 
willow  -Q.phellcs 
yellow  (black; 

Qo velutina 
Osage  orange  -Tox.pomiJc- 

rum 

Persimmon  -D. virginiana 
Rhododendron  - 

R, maximum 


18.5 

17.4 

71 

67 

24.1 

22.4 

93 

86 

18.5 

16.2 

71 

62 

17 . 7 

16  .  0 

58 

62 

19.1 

17.7 

73 

68 

24,8 

23 . 1 

95 

89 

24  0  8 

23 . 1 

95 

89 

24  0  2 

22.2 

93 

86 

25„4 

23.8 

98 

92 

22.0 

19,9 

85 

77 

24  c  2 

22.5 

93 

87 

25  c  9 

24.7 

100 

95 

25  c4 

23.8 

98 

92 

24  c  5 

21.6 

94 

83 

19.6 

17.8 

75 

68 

24.7 

23.5 

95 

90 

20.7 

18.8 

80 

72 

24.9 

23.2 

96 

89 

26  5 

25  .4 

102 

98 

24.5 

22.5 

94 

87 

22  6 

20  9 

87 

80 

18.4 

15.5 

71 

60 

17,7 

16.3 

68 

63 

19.1 

17.6 

73 

68 

17.9 

16.4 

69 

63 

21.8 

20.4 

8r4 

78 

22.6 

20.8 

87 

80 

20.5 

17.7 

79 

68 

27.5 

25.7 

106 

99 

22.4 

20.7 

86 

80 

24.0 

22.1 

92 

85 

21.7 

19,6 

83 

75 

25.3 

23.4 

97 

90 

24.0 

22.2 

92 

85 

21  7 

19  6 

83 

75 

20.4 

18.1 

78 

70 

24.0 

21.9 

92 

84 

25.1 

23.4 

97 

90 

21.7 

19,7 

83 

76 

21  7 

19  4 

83 

75 

23.9 

22.4 

92 

86 

21  2 

19  .3 

82 

74 

22.0 

19.7 

85 

76 

30.8 

30.1 

118 

116 

25.0 

24.0 

96 

92 

19.5 

17.2 

75 

•  66 
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Sassafras  -S. sassafras 

17.2 

15.7 

66 

60 

Service-'berry  - 

A „ canadensis 

26.1 

25.2 

100 

97 

Silverbell  - 

Mohrod-cndron  caroll- 

nurn 

17.2 

15.7 

66 

60 

Sour wood  - 

Oxydendrum  aroorouin 

19,9 

16.2 

77 

70 

Sumac  -  R.hirta 

17.9 

16.9 

69 

65 

Sugar berry  -  Celt is 

missig'-sip 

18  =  5 

17.1 

71 

66 

Sycamore  -P. o 3'3idcntali3 

18,5 

1G.6 

71 

64 

Umbrella  -Mag.frcsori 

15  0  5 

13.8 

60 

53 

Walnut, black  -J. nigra 

20.8 

18.6 

80 

72 

Willow, black  -3. nigra 

13 . 5 

10.9 

b  2 

42 

western  black  - 

Sclasiandra 

15  »5 

13.4 

60 

52 

V/itch  hazel  -H. Virginia na 

21.8 

20.1 

84 

77 

Ycllov/  poplar  -L.tulipfera 

15.1 

13.9 

58 

53 

Cedar , incense  -L.doour- 

rens 

14.5 

12.3 

56 

47 

Port  orford  -C.lawson- 

iana 

16.3 

15.5 

63 

60 

v;estern  red  -r,plicata 

12.1 

11  =  7 

47 

45 

white  -T,ocoidentilis 

11.3 

10  0  7 

43 

41 

Cypress,  bald  - 1,  dis 'ci  chum 

16  .4 

14.5 

63 

56 

yellow  -  C.  nootk?:.tcnsis 

15.3 

15.1 

61 

58 

Douglj-S  fir  -Paoo'ioast  - 

P, taxi folia 

17o7 

17.3 

68 

67 

Rocky  MtG  - 

15,6 

15.1 

60 

58 

Fix,  alpine  -A  ,  IriSiocarpa 

12.0 

11.5 

46 

44 

amab  i 1 i s  ~A . amab  i 1 i  s 

15.1 

12,9 

50 

50 

balsam  ~A „ balsane a 

13.5 

11.5 

52 

46 

lowland  wh.ito  -A»grandis 

15  «1 

13.3 

58 

51 

noble  -Aonobilis 

14 . 3 

13.7 

55  • 

53 

silver  ,v/hite  -A.concolor 

14.3 

11.1 

55 

43 

Hemlo ck , black  -T.mertcn- 

s  i  ana 

17.2 

15.7 

65 

60 

eastern  -T.  can^-dcnsis 

15.0 

12.8 

53 

49 

western  -T.heterophylla 

15.0 

13.5 

58 

52 

Larch , western  -L.occiden- 

talis 

19.3 

17.9 

74 

69 

eastern  -L.amcricana 

19,1 

18.1 

73 

70 

Pine , Cuban , slash  - 

Poheterophylla 

22.4 

21.6 

86 

63 

jack  -Podivaricata 

15.7 

13.4 

60 

52 

Jeffrey  -P. Jeffrey 

15.0 

12.9 

58 

50 

loblolly  -Pctaeda 

19  „  9 

18.1 

77 

70 

lodgepole  -P^contorta 

15.0 

13.8 

58 

53 

longleaf  -P.palustris 

22.0 

21.1 

85 

81 

norvvay  -P.resinosa 

17.8 

16.8 

68 

65 

pitch  -P.rigida 

18.5 

16.4 

71 

63 

pond  -P.serotina 

20.0 

18,7 

77 

72 
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Shortloaf  -P.ochinata 

19.9 

18.5 

77 

71 

sugar  -P. lambortiana 
table  mt  -Popung@,nB 

14.3 

11.7 

55 

45 

19.3 

17.2 

74 

66 

western  white  -Pomonti cola 

15.7 

14.6 

60 

56 

w.yellov/  -P. pondorosa. 

15.0 

13.1 

58 

50 

white  -P.strobus 

14.2 

12.9 

55 

50 

Spruce -Engolmann  - 

P.ongolmann 

11.9 

10.5 

46 

40 

red  -P. rubra 

15.0 

14.2 

58 

55 

Sitka  -P.sitchonsis 

13.5 

12.7 

52 

49 

white  -P. canadensis 

14.1 

13.5 

54 

52 

Yev/,  western  -T.brcvif olia 
Redwood  -S .serapcrvircns 

24.4 

23.2 

94 

89 

14.3 

12.9 

55 

50 

Coal  -  long  ton  29.1 
short  ton  26.0 

*gray  and  red  birch  estimated. 


Koto  -  -  -  Values  given  for  resinous  woods  are  low,  since  resin  adds 
to  heating  value.     For  instance,  dry  longlcaf  pine  with  20 
per  cent  resin  has  a  value  of  approximately  26,400,000  Btu 
instead  of  the  22,000,000  given  in  the  table. 

The  amount  of  bark  in  a  cord  of  v/ood  also  affects  tlie 
heating  value,  for  instance  bark  of  birch,  Douglas  fir,  western 
yellow  pine,  and  others  have  a  higher  value  tho.n  the  wood. 
Much  of  the  theoretical  value  of  both  wood  and  coal  is  lost  in 
use.     Y/hilc  anthracite  and  soft  coal  have  aDout  the  same  theo- 
retical value,  onl3^  70  to  75  per  cent  of  this  value  is  realized 
with  anthracite  and  60  to  65  per  cent  ivith  bituminous  coal. 

Values  decrease  as  temperature  of  flue  gases  increase. 

To  get  values  for  wood  only  partly  seasoned,  it  may  be 
assumed  that  in  most  cases  it  v/ill  be  about  half  seasoned  in 
three  months,  a.nd  tvv-o-thirds  seasoned  in  six  months,  and  en- 
tirely air-dry  in  about  a  year. 
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New  Hampsliiro 


Tlic  followins;  manufacturing  and  other  plants  are  re- 
ported running;  \.dth  wood  fuel. 

Conoord: 

Abbott  Downing  Co,   (manufacturers  of  silverv/are) 
Page  Belting  Co . 
rotate  liouse 

State  Hospital  Greenhouse 

Penacook: 

Standish  Mills 

Contoocook: 
Silk  Mills 

Merrimack  County  Farm 


Missouri  •       .  , 

A  campaign  for  the  production  and  use  of  more  vvood  fuel 
in  Missouri  has  been  started  at  the  suggestion  of  the  U.  S. 
Departmunt  of  Agriculture  and  the  U.  S,  Fuel  Administration. 
A  State  V/ood  Fuel  Committee  has  been  formed  consisting  of 
Hon.  V/allace  Crossley,  Federal  Fuel  Administrator  for  Mis- 
souri; Hon.  F.  V/,  McAllister  of  the  State  Council  of  Defense^ 
Cc  F.  Zorstian  of  the  U.  S.  Fuel  Administration  and  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  A,  Jo  Meyer  of  the  State  Agricul-  . 
tural  Extension  Service,  and  Frederick  Dunlap  of  the  College 
of  Agriculture  at  Columbia. 

Each  county  v;ill  have  a  similar  committee  made  up  of 
the  County  Fuel  Administrator,  who  will  act  as  chairman,  the 
Chairman  of  the  County  Council  of  Defense  and  the  County  Agri- 
cultural Agent . 

Tennessee 

Fuelwood  Conditions  in  Chattanooga,  Tennessee 

Chattanooga's  fuelwood  using  up  to  the  5-day  closing 
order  was  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  burning  of  waste  from 
the  sawmillvS  and  woodv/orking  pl'ints ,     The  ruling  that  v/ood 
could  bo  burned  during  that  time  vms  a  sufficient  incentive  to 
the  Chattanooga  Manufacturers'  Association  to  get  them  to  ap- 
poi.;-'-';  a  fuel  '-•ommittee  on  January  28th,  and  hire  a  man  to  get 
in  wood.    Action  was  so  prompt  that  already  750  cords  have 
been  shipped  to  Chattanooga  by  this  Association. 

Their  practice  has  beon  to  buy  the  wood  f.o.b.  cars 
at  Chattanooga  at  a  cost  of  |;4.50  per  cord.     The  cars  were  de- 
livered to  the  different  manufacturers,  no  wood  being  sold  in 
less  than  car  lots. 
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As  an  indication  of  extent  to  which  wood  was  used, 
the  following  list  of  purchasers  of  wood  from  the  Manufac- 
turer's '  Association  is  suggestive: 

1  i'urniture  Manufacturer 

1  Lumber  " 

2  Stove  " 
2  Foundry  " 
1  Tannery  " 
1  Plow  " 
1  Wheelbarrow  " 
1  Coffin  " 

1  Spinning  " 

2  Hosiery  "  . 
1    Chair  " 

1    Pencil  " 
1    Patent  Medicine 

I 

About  five  of  the  local  cdal  vards  have, handled  50 
to  300  cords  of  wood  each,     independent  manuf  act  tire  rs  shipped 
150  cords  of  wood,  ajjid  about  the  S^me  amotint  dame  on  f arm  wagdns , 

Chattanbbga       not  in  pdsition  to  take  care  of  the 
wood  situation  this  winter.     The  Manufacturers'  Association  is 
interested  in  wood  only  for  themselves  in  car  lots ,  and  have 
no  means  of  selling  such  wood  for  domestic  purposes.  The 
dealers  can  not  be  depended  upon  to  take  the  proper  stops  to 
get  wood, 

Chattanooga  needs  a  Wood  Fuel  Company,  as  the  city 
should  provide  a  v;ood  fuel  reserve  of  at  least  6,000  cords 
for  next  winter. 

This  wood  is  obtainable  largely  by  wagon  and  truck 
haul  in  the  summer,  although  a  portion  v/ould  require  short 
rail  transportation, 

V/ood  Puel  Conditions  in  Knoxville,  Tennessee 

The  wood  used  for  fuel  in  Knoxville  is  supplied  ohiefly 
from  savmills,  v/oodworking  plants,  the  municipal  woodyard 
and  farm  v/agons .     The  sawmills  and  the  municipal  woodyard  are 
the  principal  distributors  of  wood. 

The  price  of  wood  in  Knoxville  this  winter  has  been 
lower  than  in  many  of  the  smaller  towns  in  the  State.  The 
municipal  yard  delivers  heater  blocks  or  stove  wood,  at  |2 
per  load,  or  about  |8  per  oordc     Parm  wood  on  Pebruary  11  sold 
at  $6o75  per  cord  for  green  oak  stove  woo'd,  and  at  $5  per  cord 
for  8  ft.  split  oakc     The  mill  waste  has  been  sold  at  75  cents 
to  |2  per  load,  depending  on  the  material  and  the  size  of  the 
load. 

The  municipal  woodyard  v;as  started  in  November  as  a 
branch  of  the  city  coal  yard  which  supplied  municipal  insti- 
tutions.    The  outfit  included  a  set  of  cut-off  saws,  a  10 
h,p.  motor  and  a  small  shed,  and  cost  approximately  $400. 
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As  an  indication  of  extent  to  which  wood  was  used, 
the  following  list  of  purchasers  of  wood  from  the  Manufac- 
turers '  Association  is  suggestive: 

1  i'urniture  Manufacturer 

1  Lumber  " 

2  Stove  " 
2  Foundry  " 
1  Tannery  " 
1  Plow  " 
1  Wheelbarrow  " 
1  Coffin  " 

1  Spinning  " 

2  Hosiery  " 
1  Chair  " 
1  Pencil  " 
1    Patent  Medicine 

About  five  of  the  local  coal  yards  have  handled  50 
to  300  cords  of  wood  each.     Independent  manufacturers  shipped 
16o  cords  of  wbod,  aj*d  about  the  same  amount  canie  on  farm  wagons, 

ChattandOga       not  iii  position  t6  tak;e  care  of  the 
wood  situation  this  winter.    The.  Manufacturers*  Aesooiation  is 
interested  in  wood  only  tot  thedael^^ofe  In  car  lots,  and  have 
no  means  of  selling  such  wood  for  domestic  purposes,  ^he 
dealers  can  not  be  depended  upon  to  take  the  proper  steps  to 
get  wood. 

Chattanooga  needs  a  Wood  Fuel  Company,  as  the  city 
should  provide  a  wood  fuel  reserve  of  at  least  6,000  cords 
for  next  winter. 

This  wood  is  obtainable  largely  by  v/agon  and  truck 
haul  in  the  suminer,  although  a  portion  v/ould  require  short 
rail  transportation, 

V/ood  Fuel  Conditions  in  Knoxville ,  Tennessee 

The  wood  used  for  fuel  in  Knoxville  is  supplied  ohiefly 
from  savvmills,  v/oodworking  plants,  the  municipal  woodyard 
and  farm  vragons.     The  sawmills  and  the  municipal  woodyard  are 
the  principal  distributors  of  wood. 

The  price  of  wood  in  Knoxville  this  winter  has  been 
lower  than  in  many  of  the  smaller  towns  in  the  State.  The 
municipal  yard  delivers  heater  blocks  or  stove  wood,  at  $2 
per  load,  or  about  |8  per  cord.     Farm  wood  on  February  11  sold 
at  |6o75  per  cord  for  green  oak  stove  wood,  and  at  f5  per  oord 
for  8  ft.  split  oako     The  mill  waste  has  been  sold  at  75  cents 
to  $2  per  load,  depending  on  the  material  and  the  size  of  the 
load . 

The  municipal  woodyard  was  started  in  November  as  a 
branch  of  the  city  coal  yard  which  supplied  municipal  insti- 
tutions.    The  outfit  included  a  set  of  cut-off  saws,  a  10 
h.p,  motor  and  a  small  shod,  and  cost  approximately  |400. 
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Four  mon  sr/.v  ?.5  cords  in  9  hours.     They  get  $1.75  r^or  day; 
the  labor        ocD'rr.y^,^  cbcut  50  cents  per  cord;  power  costs  Vi- 
cente a  oc"j\l.     Tho  ccvit  r.f  splitting  is  figured  at  nothing  as 
a  load  o.T  l;lu':',l:c  weighs  805  pcjnds  and  of  stoT^o  wood  vvoight 
550  pounds  tno  cost  of  splitting  being  saved  in  wood. 

So  far  something  over  500  cords  hax'o  been  rur chased 
at  $4  f.o.b.  cars  rinoxville.     One  man  unloads  a  car  a  day  at 
a  cost  of  10  cents  per  cord. 

Delivery  *is  made  by  the  city  trucks  which  carry  a 
half  cord  in  tv;o  compartments.     They  malie  8  to  10  trips  in 
good  weather,  an(i  5  to  6  trips  in  bad  weather.     The  cost  of 
delivery,  not  allowing  for  idle  time,  is  approximately  ^.1 
per  cord  in  good  v/oather ,  and  $1.25  per  cord  in  bad  weather. 
The  trucks  are  "Republics"  and  cost  .f.850  each;  the  driver 
gets  |B  per  day.     The  woodyard  hae  a  storage  capacity  of 
only  150  cords  and  can  cut  and  haul  a  car  (15  cords)  each 
working  day. 

There  is  no  reason  why  Knoxville  could  not  get  in 
5,000  cords  of  wood  as  a  reserve  for  next  v:inter.     This  amount 
is  available  v/ithin  a  few  miles  of  the  city. 

Tho  Municipo^l  yard,  as  at  present  equipped,  can  not 
handle  more  than  half  of  this  amount.     It  could  be  extended 
more  cheaply  than  any  other  organization  could  go  into  busi- 
ness . 

If  the  city  will  agree  to  go  into  it  more  cxtonsix'ely , 
that  would  be  the  best  procedure;  otherwise  a  '-ar  i^uel  Company 
will  be  necessary. 

Maryla  nd 

In  order  to  insure  a  v/ood  fuel  reserve  for  next  v/inter, 
the  banks  of  Talbot  County,  Maryland,  are  advancing  to  the  farm- 
ers $1  per  cord,  or  about  the  cost  of  cutting.     The  loan  is 
made  on  the  signed  order  of  the  local  Fuel  Coramitteu  to  reli- 
able individuals  when  it  is  known  that  the  wood  has  been  cut. 
Tho  farmer  is  held  responsible  for  the  wood  on  demand.  This 
is  one  feature  of  a  definite  working  plan  for  the  county  to 
run  itself  on  wood  fuel  next  winter.     Local  committees  for 
each  community  have  been  appointed  by  the  County  Fuel  Commit- 
tee to  be  held  responsible  for  handling  the  local  fuel  situa- 
tion.    The  county  normally  uses  25,000  tons  of  coal  which 
means  cutting  about  35,000  cords  of  wood.     T?/cnty-f ive  •  per 
cent  cut  of  the  wood  needed  next  fall  and  v.inter  is  to  bo  cut 
now  in  order  to  get  it  seasoned,  the  balance  to  be  cut  in  the 
fall  for  use  in  the  winter.     Two  thousand  cords  of  mixed  v' 
gum,  and  oak  are  being  bought  up  by  the  town, of  Easton 
part  of  the  reserve  supply,  ^ 
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I^rch  11,  191B. 


Uo   S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AC-RIGULTUEE 
Wood  Fuel  Items 

{These  items  will  "be  issued  from  time  to  time  during  the  emergency  fuel 

situation) 


V/ood  Fuel  Surveys 

How  m.any  cords  of  fuelv/ood  does  your  community  Iiave?    In  the  gen- 
eral and  widespread  use  of  v;ood  fuel  which  is  being  developed  in  the 
emergency,  it  is  inportant  to  taiow  how  mtich  fuolwood  in  cords  there  is 
in  the  country  and  its  local  distribution  and  availability  =    A  few  sts-tec 
have  been  able  to  see  this  and  have  sta,rtcd  preliminary  survey  work  or 
arc  ma-king  plans  to  put  it  under  way  in  the  near  futiiroc    iCany  questions 
of  course  can  come  into  the  use  of  wood  fuel  besides  the  mere  total  amounts 
The  total  amount  should  first  bo  knovm,  hov/cvcr,  and  then  how  this  is 
divided  upo    Part  of  it  will  be  found  to  bo  on  land  v/hich  is  suitable  for 
clearing  for  agriciilture ,  and  which  will  be  cleared  and  improved  in  the 
near  future =    Obviously  the  timber  on  such  tracts  can  all  be  cnt  and  its 
entire  removal  will  nnc  injure  the  permanent  forest  resources.  Another 
part  of  it  will  be  found  on  land  which  should  bo  retained  in  woodla.nd, 
and  here  the  question  is  how  much  can  be  cut  out  safely «    In  a  few  cases 
clear  cutting  may  be  done  of  overmature  and  damaged  stands,  but  these  are 
merely  incidental «    As  a  rule,  only  a  certain  percentage  can  be  cut  out 
with  safety  for  future  forest  resources »    After  the  point  of  the  quantity 
or  percentage  which  can  come  out  of  the  stands,  another  important  question 
is  hov/  much  strictly  fuelwood  there  iso    The  trees  which  may  be  cut,  for 
example,  may  bo  suitable  for  luraber,  ties,  telephone  poles,  and  other 
higher  uses  of  wood.    Therefore,  it  is  essential  to  know,  not  only  the 
total  amount  in  cords,  but  the  amount  of  strictly  fuelwood  in  cords  which 
can  come  out  v;ith  safety  to  the  forest,  with  consideration  of  the  suita- 
bility of  the  timber  which  is  exit,  for  other  forest  prod-pctSo 

In  this  survey  shade  trees  and  timber  in  parks  should  not  be  in- 
cluded, as  there  is  no  need,  even  in  this  em.ergoncy,  to  destroy  the  beauty 
of  the  landscape  to  supply  fuel.     It  is  a  matter  of  making  a  common  sense 
provision  in  advance  ar.'d  not  waiting  for  a  shortage  to  strike  a  community 
and  then  lay  waste  all  the  timroer  regardless  of  its  proper  use. 

In  remedying  the  fuel  situation,  a  wood  fuel  sux^^rey  should  be  one 
of  the  first  steps  in  the  process,  as  far  as  wood  is  concernod.    Find  out 
how  much  v;ood  is  in  your  community  in  cords  and  how  rrpjch  of  it  is  suitable 
for  fuel.    Do  this  by  means  of  your  present  organizations,  or  take  steps 
to  organize  and  secure  advice  for  the  purpose. 


•THS  OFFICE  OF  FEDZEIAL  FUEL  AmiWi^RkTOli  EYHB  FOR  VIRGINIA, 

FEBRUARY  25.  1918,   ISSUES  TFZ  P0LL0\7II\G: 

The  problem  of  a  fuel  supply  is  not  yet  coirrpletely  solved.  The 
coming  warm  v/oa.thcr  v/ill,  of  course,  ronder  the  situation  less  acute « 
Next  v;inter,  however,  the  shortage  of  coal  will  again  make  itself  felt, 
and  conditions  will  very  lilcoly  "oe  worse  then  than  during  the  past  winter 
unless  those  who  can  do  so  provide  themselves  in  advance  with  supplies 
of  wood  fuel.     It  is,  therefore,  urged  that  all  householders  who  can  do 
so,  especially  those  in  sm.all  towns  and  rural  districts,  make  arrangements 
in  advance  to  insure  their  receiving  an  c-mplc  supply  of  woodo    Even  those 
who  burn  coal  would  do  well  to  have  on  hand  a  reserve  supply  of  wood  so 
that  in  case  their  regular  delivery  of  coal  is  interfered  with  they  will 
have  something  to  fall  back  ono    The  general  coal  situation  should  be 
v/atchedo     If  in  any  locality  it  happens  that  the  supply  is  less  than  usual 
or  is  slow  to  arrive  this  may  be  taken  as  a  reminder  of  the  fact  th?.t  coal 
cannot  be  depended  on  and  that  a.n  emergency  supply  of  'v/ood  should  be  ac- 
cumulated. 

New  liexico 

It  is  reported  that  an  increased  dcme.nd  is  springing  up  for  cord- 
wood  for  fuel  on  the  Gallinas  Division  of  the  Lincoln  National  Forest  in 
New  Mexico o  The  U.  3,  Forest  Service  is  running  an  advertisement  for  a 
sale  of  25,000  cords  in  a  local  pcpcro  An  emergency  sale  for  500  cords 
has  already  been  m.ade.  It  is  expected  there  will  be  considerable  demand 
for  fuelwood  for  the  military  camps  at  Louglas,  Arizora,  and  Doming,  Now 
Mexico . 

Pennsylvania 

According  to  a  press  report  a  municipal  woodyard  v/as  established 
and  worked  successfully  in  Reading,  Pa,  the  past  wintcro 

Municipal  \7ood:/ard  at  Durham,  N..  0. 

Mr.  Burke  Hobgood,  Secretary  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  reports 
that  a  municipal  woodyard  was  established  November  15,  1917,  at  Diirhare, 
N.  Go     It  has  purchased  1,260  cords  of  wood  of  which  1,105  have  boon  de- 
livered by  cars  and  155  by  motor  truck.    The  average  cost  at  the  yard  is 
$5  a  cord.    There  have  boon  delivered  to  consumers  968  cords  in  3,621 
separate  loads.    Tho  average  cost  to  consum-or  has  been  $7  delivered. 

South  Carolina 

It  is  reported  that  around  Greenville,  cotton  mills  are  laying  in 
wood  for  next  winter  to  supply  tho  mills  in  case  of  shortage,  in  addition 
to  their  usual  supplies  of  wood  fuel  for  the  operatives. 
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Mssouri 


At  Cameron,  in  the  northv/cst  part  of  the  State,  tlie  wood  is  quite 
goiicrally  hauled  to  tovm  in  the  fom  of  hlooY.  v/ood  and  sold  Toy  tho  ZG-iviHii 
wagon-box  load,  which  when  well  coruod  in  and  v/ell  rounded  out  on  k& 
equivalent  to  ahout  ono-half  cordo    The  \/ood  consists  laigoly  of  oak,  elm, 
walnut  and  maple  and  most  of  it  is  hauled  from,  a  distance  of  four  to  five 
and  one-half  miles.    Pour-ft.  cordwood  sells  at  from  $5  to  :ii;5«50  per  cord 
delivered  in  Cameron » 

The  cost  of  rediicing  smoJl  quantities  of  4-  ft.  cordwood  to  stove- 
wood  is  estim-ated  to  be  from  i^l  to  $1.50.    This  is  frequently  done  hy  cus- 
tom power  sawing,  which  allows  a  very  good  profit  to  the  sawyer.  Splittin- 
is  estimated  at  50  cents  per  cord.    The  cost  of  stove  wood  to  the  consujner 
in  Cameron  is  estimated  as  follows: 


Cost  to  retailer 

Minimum 
$6.00 

I.5aximum 
$7.00 

Delivering 

1.00 

1.50 

Splitting 

.50 

,50 

Total  cost 

$7.50 

$9.00 

With  efficient  organization,  m.ethods  and  proper  regulation,  wood 
should  not  cost  the  consumer  more  than  $7  or  $8  poi'  cord.  The  best  grade 
of  Illinois  lump  coal  sells  at  sp6.75  per  ton  in  Cameron. 

I'feine 

As  a  result  of  the  coal  shortage  the  fc-rmers  of  Aroostook  County, 
Maine,  ho.ve  reaped  a  harvest  from  selling  cordwood  which  they  have  cut  and 
hauled  to  market, 

A  largo  amount  of  the  v/ood  v;as  sold  in  load  lots  on  the  streets 
and  by  contract.    The  prices  received  average  $10  per  cord  for  .^^recn  v;ood 
and  $12  to  $15  for  slab  wood;  but  when  it  is  considered  that  the  cost  of 
stumpage  is  $1,50  per  cord  with  $3.50  per  cord  for  cutting  and  that  there 
is  an  average  haul  of  from  18  to  20  miles  for  the  round  trip,  it  seems  tha.t 
the  farmer  is  only  receiving  a  fair  day's  pay  for  himself  and  teo,m.  There 
is  an  added  cost  to  the  constimer  of  $1  per  cord  for  sawing,  which  is  done 
with  portable  saws  operated  by  small  gasoline  engines. 

Splitting  and  storing  the  wood  at  a  cost  of  about  $1.50  per  cord 
m^kes  a  tota.1  cost  to  the  consumer  for  green  wood  under  cover  of  a.bout 
$12.50  per  cord. 

The  v/ood  is  cut  in  12,  16  and  24  inch  lengths,  according  to  the 
use  to  which  it  is  to  be  put.    The  large  grov/th  is  usually  sav/ed  into  16- 
inch  lengths  and  a  considerable  am.ount  is  split  up  and  sold  as  slab  v/ood. 
Ivlost  of  the  v/ood  for  fuel  is  maple,  birch  and  beech.    The  maple  and  birch 
are  considered  the  most  desirable  as  beech  does  not  have  the  heating  qual- 
ities of  the  other  tv/o .    A  cord  of  this  v;ood,  when  stored  dry  and  cured 
under  cover,  is  equal  in  value  to  a  ton  of  e.nthracite  coal. 

Approximately  24,420  cords  v/ere  cut  for  the  farmers'  use  and 
26,400  cut  and  sold  to  the  towns  o.nd  villages  of  the  county. 


Nev;^  York 


This  State  has  been  malcini;  a  prcliriincry  survojr  of  wood  fxi-»l  son- 
ditions  and  theii'  relation  to  the  coal  supply  during  tho  last  two  ixonthSo 
Twenty-nine  comities  have  hoon  covered  and.  l:-  "brief  report  siihinittcd  for 
each  oneo 

Such  a  survey  yields  not  only  urgontlj'  needed  inforjTation  for  the 
present  but  will  serve  for  a  thorough  propr-ration  for  next  v/inicro 

Other  states  should  initiate  such  a  sui'voy  v;hcro  it  has  not  been 
done,  or  taico  cnme  action  to  find  out  hov/  imich  fuolwood  there  is  available o 
relay  is  not  wise. 

Tennessee 

Mr,  Co  ITo  Iamb,  \;ho  has  just  returned  from  two  months  field  work 
in  the  State,  reports  the  following  as  the  rcsui.t  of  a.  detailed  survey  of 
fuel  conditions  by  the  State  Fuel  Adi-ninistration,  in  v;hich  he  assisted: 

In  1917  Temiosseo  consuiTiOd  4,074,96'1:  tons  of  coal  czclusivc  of 
that  used  at  the  mines  and  by  the  railroaaso    This  was  nearly  a  million 
and  a  half  more  tons  than  has  been  nornsally  consu:Tied  in  the  "'tatc  v:p  to 
this  time  and  in  spite  of  this  increase  in  the  amount  of  coal  consujned, 
several  shortages  ezcistod.  in  rraiiy  parts  of  the  State •=    A  prelimina,ry  sur- 
vey of  the  coal  requirements  for  1916  rho'/s  that  at  least  5,502,071  tons 
will  bo  needed  and  this  amount  of  coal  is  necessary  even  after  r>oductio"iis 
of  40  to  50  per  cent  a,rc  rrjado  in  douiestic  coal  for  different  counties  due  to 
proposed  substitution  of  woodo 

Ordinarily  this  wh.olesa].o  substitution  of  wood  fuel  would  mr.l:e 
Tennessee's  coal  requirements  loss  for  1916,  but  the  devolcpracnt  of  largo 
war  industries  this  year  will  ta]-e  an  additional  half  null j  on  tons  in  ]916, 
After  January  1,  1919,  these  war  industries  \;ill  consuizic  about  one  and  a 
half  mi-Tlicn  tons  of  coal  a  year  above  the  normal  requirement s «     In  spite 
of  the  fact  tliat  coal  was  scarce  in  1917  the  constiinpti  ;n  was  343  5  777  tons 
greater  than  nomialo    This  was  due  to  the  enlarging  of  the  State's  indus- 
tries and  the  very  severe  v/intor  which  required  more  coal  for  hoating  pur- 
poses» 

Teniiossoc's  production  of  abOLit  7,500,000  tons  must  not  only  largel 
take  care  of  this  increase  in  the  use  of  coal  in  the  State,  but  it  is  also 
being  called  upon  more  and  more  to  supply  coa].  to  points  formerly  supplied 
by  the  Alabem.a  coal  field  where  the  production  of  13-20  million  tons  is  no\/ 
alm.ost  entirely  required  for  v;ar  industries  and  shipping. 

Under  the  miost  favorable  conditions  production  can  be  incrgased 
to  a  limited  extent,  but  tr^.nspol tation  and  labor  problems  ma'.ie  lar^  in- 
creases in  productions  impossible = 

The  total  amount  of  wood  burned  in  Tennessee  in  1917  was  4,220,666 
cords,  an    increase  of  64,258  cords  over  the  norm.al  am.ount  used  in  the 
State o    This  relatively  sm.all  increase  Is  due  ta  the  fact  that  little  or 
no  e::tra  wood  wr.s  cut  for  this  winter  and  much  of  the  e::tra  consumption 
this  v/inter  occurred  after  January  1,  1918 » 

The  v/ood  used  ir  the  State  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  farm.s  and 
inland  villages  vvherc  3,904,176  cords  \vere  consuiTied  in  1917,     Cities,  'cov/ns 
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arrf  villages  locctod  on  railroads  "btini  Bonr.ally  259,175  cords,  bat  in 
1917  was  increased  to  309,663  cords »     It  ic  ostimtcd  that  for  1918  the 
wood  -used  in  towns  will  "bo  incroasod  to  500,631  cords,  or  an  increase  of 
190,698  cords.    By  a  strong  publicity  co.mpaigu,  or  by  definite  rcg:ula- 
tion  this  amount  could  be  n;oro  than  dotibledo    Besides  the  wood  burned  in 
the  country  and  the  coal  hauled  directly  from  the  mines  to  the  farms, 
170,966  tons  of  coal  were  hauled  from  the  railroad  to  farms  or  to  towns 
off  the  railroado    Of  this  amount  appro rimately  20,000  tons  are  necessary 
for  shops,  engines,  etCo,  but  150,000  tons  of  this  coal  could  and  shou.ld 
be  replaced  with  v/oodo 

Altogether  it  is  easily  possible  for  600,000  cords  of  additional 
v/ood  to  be  used  in  1918  which  would  rcloase  apprordraately  400,000  tons  of 
coalo    Of  this  amount  of  coal  saved,  one-third  v/ill  bo  to  the  credit  of  tho 
farms  and  inland  tovms  and  tv/o-thirds  to  the  credit  of  tho  railroad  to\;ns 
and  cities o 

Changes  in  V/ood  Fuel  Campaign 

V/ith  the  approach  of  v;arm  weather  in  the  southern  states  the  field 
force  has  been  withdrav/n  and  assigned  to  other  work  on  the  timber  supply 
project  0    Baker,  Mumis,  Korstian  and  Iamb,  who  wore  working  in  these 
states,  have  returned  and  are  preparing  for  field  v/ork  on  tho  net/  project » 

A  meeting  was  hold  in  tho  office  in  which  there  was  a  'thorough  dis- 
c^ission  by  all  the  field  men  present  of  the  wood  fuel  v/ork  and  methods  of 
getting  results.    As  it  will  soon  be  necessary  to  droio  active  field  work 
in  the  iJorth  as  it  has  been  in  tho  South  with  tho  advance  of  the  season^ 
the  question  of  how  to  keep  the  m^ovement  alive  during  the  sui-mcr  when  there 
is  practically  no  popular  interest  in  ix,  was  talked  ovoro    Plans  v/ere  laid 
to  keep  as  much  interest  in  it  as  possible  through  the  local  comjnittces 
and  other  officials  m.ore  or  less  directly  concerned" 
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No,  12. 


March  28,  1918. 


U,  So  JDEPARTMENT  Qj^^  AGRICULTURE 
WOOD  ^'UEL  ITEMS 


(These  items  v/ill  be  issued  from  time  to  time  during  the  emer- 
gency fuel  situation)  • 

Summer  Work  on  ■■Vood  Euel 

With  the  approach  of  spring  an  important  practical 
question  arises  of  just  how  far  v\?ood  fuel  preparation  should 
go  and  not  neglect  more  timely  work  in  crop  production  on  the 
farms.     Obviously  not  a  great  deal  of  active  wood  cutting  can 
be  done  in  the  rush  of  spring  v\!or'k.     Plans  can,  however,  be 
laid  to  utilize  every  spare  moment  in  shaping  vi/aste  vvood  into 
fuel  for  next  vanter  at  home  and  for  sale  to  nearby  villages 
and  industries.     The  wood  fuel  committees  should  be  kept  in- 
tact and  the  municipal  woodyards ,  v/here  established,  although 
not  actively  engaged  in  the  preparation  and  distribution  of 
v/ood,  should  maintain  their  organization  and  have  a  plan  ready 
for  getting  up  the  needed  wood  fuel  for  next  Vv'inter.     If  noth- 
ing can  be  done  nov/,  be  ready  for  m'ork  early  next  fall.  Com- 
munities should  figure  on  their  needs  for  both  wood  and  coal 
and  realise  that  coal  may  not  be  forthcoming  and  v/ood  must  be 
used  in  its  place.     Already,  according  to  press  reports,  the 
Fuel  Administration  has  sent  out  a  warning  that  the  coal  mines 
must  be  kept  v/orking  through  the  .summer  and  that  they  have 
fallen  behind,  the  past  week,  500,000  tons.     As  individuals 
it  is  up  to  each  one  to  see  that  his  own  needs  are  provided 
for  in  accordance  with  the  new  demands  made  by  the  nation  at 
v/ar  for  an  enormous  amount  of  coal.     Do  not  wait  until  there 
is  an  em/jrgency  demand  at  the  approach  of  bitter  weather  next 
winter,  but  get  out  the  vvood  nov/  at  odd  times  from  waste  ma- 
terial and  rest  assured  there  v\;ill  be  a  ready  market  for  more 
than  is  cut . 


Emergency  Use  of  Wood  Fuel  by  Manufacturers  in  Nev/  England 

At  the  beginning  of  a  campaign  for  an  increased  use  of 
wood  in  order  to  save  coal  for  cities  and  the  industries,  and 
shipping,  it  was  expected  that  the  greatest  increase  would 
come  through  domestic  use  and  largely  on  the  farms  and  in  the 
villages.     V/hile  this  is  true  over  a  large  part  of  the  country, 
it  is  surprising  to  find  that  a  great  deal  of  cordwood  has  been 
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used  for  fuel  in  the  factories  in  New  England »     As  ooal  was 
praotically  cut  off,  it  was  a  question  of  using  wood  fuel  or 
closing  down  the  factories „     Although  the  use  of  wood  at  short 
notice  and  in  large  quantities  made  it  cost  more  than  coal, 
this  increased  30st  was  a  negligible  factor  in  comparison  v/ith 
closing  dov;n  the  entire  plant.     It  is  likely  that  factories 
will  be  run  another  winter  more  than  the  past  winter  on  y\?ood 
fuel,  since  it  has  proven  practicable.     To  some  extent  large 
industries  in  Kentucky  also  used  vvood  fuel  and  the  cotton  mills 
of  the  South  expect  to  use  it  next  winter  according  to  present 
reports.     Should  this  movement  extend  to  other  manufacturing 
regions ,  the  saving  in  coal  will  be  considerably  more  than 
anticipated  by  an  increased  domestic  use  of  w-ood  fuel  alone. 
And  this  saving  v/ill  be  needed. 


Important  Points  in  Food  Fuel  Work 

At  a  meeting  held  in  the  Office  of  ]?orest  Investigations 
on  March  I'd,  participated  in  by  a  number  of  the  field  men  on 
wood  fuel  work,  the  follovang  points  were  brought  out: 

(1)  That  in  order  to  make  the  best  progress  in  getting 
wood  fuel  prepared  during  the  summer,  it  should  be  stated  by 
those  responsible  for  the  fuel  question  just  what  the  outlook 
was  for  next  winter »     It  v/as  felt  that  by  June  1,  it  ought  to 
be  possible  to  make  a  reasonably  accurate  prediction  of  what 
the  coal  situation  v/ould  be  next  v/inter. 

(2)  That  a  wood  fuel  manup.l  should  be  ready  for  use  by 
August  1,  'v/hen  it  is  expected  to  launch  an  active  cam""aign  for 
bringing  up  v^rood  reserves  before  winter  closes  in.     This  man- 
ual should  contain  the  basis  of  the  cost  of  wood,  such  as  the 
amount  handled  on  sleds  by  teams  in  the  Korth,  on  wheels  in 
the  South,  and  the  shipping  capacities  of  cars  of  different  di- 
mensions for  4-foot  wood,  and  stove  v^ood,  figures  from  factories 
which  have  burned  wood  as  to  the  relative  cost  of  power  by 
wood  and  by  coal,  some  simple  directions  for  cutting  fuel  wood 
in  different  sections  of  the  country,  and  that  every  effort 
should  be  made  to  keep  the  present  wood  fuel  organizations 
alive  and  working  as  much  as  possible  through  the  summer. 

(3)  It  v;as  the  general  consensus  of  opinion  that  the 
fixing  of  a  maximum  price  on  wood  v/ould  not  be  a  good  general 
policy,  as  this  price  would  depend  so  much  upon  local  condi- 
tions that  it  would  be  hard  to  adjust  equitably  and  might  tend 
to  limit  production  to  such  an  extent  as  to  defeat  the  entire 
campaign  for  j.ncreased  use  of  wood  fuel. 
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(4)  Municipal  v\roodyards  were  greatly  favored^  as  it 
SfceLts  to  take  soino thing  of  tiiis  kind  in  all  but  the  most  ex- 
ceptional oomrnnnit ios  ,  to  handle  the  matter  satisfactorily, 
especially  in  cmerg..ncies .     It  furthermore  insures  a  reserve 
supply  and  tends  to  keep  prices  from  soaring,  and  the  cost  of 
vv'ood  within  reasonable  limits. 

(5)  The  question  of  raunioipa,l  forests  was  brought  up 
and  it  was  agreed  by  all  that  the  acute  need  for  emergency 
fuel  would  furnish  one  of  the  strongest  arguments  for  maintain- 
ing a  municipal  forest  by  a  city  or  town  in  v^^ooded  districts 
where  this  is  possible  o     These  em.ergencies  may  be  exxoected  pe- 
riodically and  a  municipal  forest  serving  as  a  park  and  pleasure 
ground  in  the  interim  would  come  into  play  as  a  fuel  reserve 

in  time  of  stress  \/hun  coal  could  not  be  obtained  in  sufficient 
quantities  for  the  needs  of  the  community.     It  is  a  point  well 
worth  considering  thoughtfully  by  every  community  which  has 
v/oodland  adjacent  to  it  which  could  oe  used  for  this  purpose,. 
Doubtless  in  the  future  there  will  be  m.any  of  these  forests  in 
the  older  settled  sections  of  the  coujitry,  when  it  is  found  how 
easily  they  arc  handled  and  hov/  advantageous  they  are  in  so 
many  respects. 

Use  of  v/ood  :Fuel  on  Farms  in  1917 

Approximately  83,000,000  cords  of  firewood  v/ere  used 
on  the  farms  of  the  United  States,  according  to  estimates  made 
by  crop  reporters  of  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates  in  December, 
1917.     Similar  estima,tcs  made  in  December  1916,  indicated  about 
82,000,000  cords  usedo     The  average  number  of  cords  per  farm 
was  12,6  in  1917  and  12,5  in  1916  <.     i'he  price  of  wood  advanced 
25  per  cent  during  the  year,  from  an  average  of  jii2o75  per  cord 
in  December  in  1916  to  ;;;3,42  in  December,  1917  o     On  the  basis 
of  ririces  reported  last  December,  tnc  value  of  firewood  used  on 
farms  of  the  United  States  is  about  (-283 , 000 , 000  or  ^^,43.13  per 
farmc     In  these  estimates  a  cord  is  reckoned  as  128  cubic  feet. 
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?IR^WOOD  USED  ON  FAMS 
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Do  Ilot  Burn  Log  Heaps 


Nov/  is  the  time  to  mn}r.^  a  chn.iige  in  the  oldtime  ?justem 
of  biirning  up  I05  heaps  folloxving  the  clearing  of  new  land. 
Unless  this  matter  is  strongly  urged  through  county  papers  and 
other  publicity  agencies,  large  quantities  of  wood  will  be 
thus  wasted  which  should  be  laid  aside  for  fuel  next  winter. 
If  the  farmer  can  not  use  the  wood  himself,  doubtless  some 
neighbor,  schoolhouse  ,  or  church  will  bo  glad  to  ha"^'e  it  when 
cold  weather  comes o     Thousands  of  farmers  must  provide  them- 
selves with  wood  for  next  winter  in  place  of  the  coal  they 
will  not  be  able  to  get. 

The  railroads  which  were  accustomed  to  burn  the  discardc  ■. 
ties  annually  have  largely  stopped  this  practice  to  conserve 
fuel.     Let  others  who  have  quantities  of  apparently  useless 
wood  do  the  same.     Postpone  burning  your  waste  v/ood.  Sharp 
need  will  arise  for  it  next  winter. 

How  to  Change  a  Coal -burning  j^urnaco  f  0  r  ivoo  d  Fuel 

Burning  v:ood  in  a  furnace  designed  for  coal  without  first 
making  a  very  simple  change  is  likely  to  be  an  expensive  propo- 
sition.    The  thing  to  do  is  to  remove  the  grate  bars,  lay  some 
fire  brick  in  the  floor  of  the  ash  pit,  and  build  a  wood  fire 
on  the  fire  brick.     By  keeping  the  ash  pit  door  tightly  closed 
and  the  ventilator  opening  into  the  fuLel  door  open,  a  wood  fii'' 
can  be  made  to  burn  very  slowly.     This  method  of  handling  make; 
the  furnace  into  a  V/ilson  Heater,  vv'hich  is  one  of  the  most  eco- 
nomical stoves  for  wood  burning, 

Mev/  York 

Albany,  March  20,     The  heating  value  of  a  lord  of  dry 
hardv/ood  is  practically  identical  with  that  of  a  ton  of  coal, 
according  to  a  report  sent  j^esterday  by  the  Glons  Falls  Insur- 
ance Qo .  to  the  Conservation  Commission, 

In  order  to  eliminate  guess-v;ork  in  this  much  discussed 
question,  the  Glens  Falls  Insurance  Co.  report  that  they  con- 
ducted during  the  coldest  period  of  the  winter  a  definite  four- 
teen-day test  in  their  building  at  Glens  Falls,     During  one 
period  of  seven  days  nothing  but  wood  was  used  to  heat  the 
building  and  during  the  other  seven  days  only  coal  was  used. 
The  average  outdoor  temperature,  day  and  night,  during  the  co;3" 
period  was  three  aiid  one-tenth  degrees  above  jjero ,  and  the  ave^ 
age  daily  consujTipt ion  of  coal  was  1.18  tons.     The  average  out- 
door temperature,  day  and  night,  during  the  wood  period  was 
two  and  tv^'o-tenths  degrees  ,  and  the  average  daily  consumption 
of  wood  -was  1.21  cords.     The  temperature  of  the  building  was 
maintained  at  70-72  degrees  day  and  night  throughout  both  pe- 
riods, excepting  on  the  two  heatless  Mondays  when  the  tempera- 
ture ranged  from  60-68  degrees,     Ko  additional  labor  v^^as  re- 
quired for  firing  when  wood  v^as  used,  and  the  same  men  did  the 
work  throughout  both  tests  . 
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The  v;ood  used  was  dry  chestnut,  red  oak,  beech,  birch, 
maplp  and  poplar--onc-half  chestnut  ?.nd  the  balance  scatterin.^^ 
through  the  other  varieties. 

Cost  and  selling-  price  of  fuolvTOod  at  the  lollov/ing 
towns  on  the  Great  Northern  Hailv/ay;  Bagley,  Shuvlin,  Solway 
and  v;ilton,  Minnesota,  for  season  ending  Ilarch  1st,  1918, 
Average  six-mile  haul » 

rOPLAE  Per  Cord 

Average  paid  for  cut  ting  ............  ^  o..  .  .,^1  o50 

"          "        "    hauling  .  .  .  c  .    ,  ...  o  c  -  o  .     1  o  50 

Loading  on  cars                   o    c  .  .  »    ..,..,<,  ^  ,  .50 

Shrinkage  ,  exponso  ,  ctt^rying  charges  ,  etc  ,  =  .  ,  .    ^  .50 
Selling  price  f oO.bo   . , o   c  .  o  c  .  .  0^°5O 

JACKPIKP 

Average  paid  for  cut'cing  .  .  c  ,  .  .  .  ^5l.50 

"   ■       "        ^'    hauling                                       .  1.50 

Loading  on  cars                      c            c  .  c  .>   .  c  .  c  .  .  c  ,50 

Stumpagc  .  c  ...  o  c     c  ......  c  ,..  -  .  o  c  .  c  .......  c  ....  c  1 , 00 

Shrinkage,  expense,   carrying  charges,  etCo.cc.  .50 

Selling  pri  co  f ,o  ob .   »  c    ....................  §5  . 00 

A^'eragc  shipping  ;veight  per  cord  2,500  IbSo. 

iiverage  paid  for  cuttTog  c  .  c  -  »                     c  c     .  §1 . 75 

"          "        "    hauling  ......       =     c  c       o,.,  .  1 , 75 

Stumpage  ......                   ....            ^  ........  ,  1.00 

Shrinkage,  expense,  carr^/ing  charges,  etc.   ...  .50 

Loading  on  cars  ....  ............  .    o  ..........  .  .50 

Sellinc;  px"i  ce  f .  o  .b  .   ,  .    .  .     .  .    ,    ...........  $5,50 

Average  shipping  weight  3,400  lbs. 

BIPCH 

Same  as  tamarack  except  stuinpage  ^il,50 
Selling  pri  co  f .  o  .b .    ...........  ^■6.00 

Average  shipping  v/eight  5,600  lbs. 


Wood  Fuel  Items 


Those  items,  which  have  appeared  from  tiinc  to  time 
since  December  15,  1917,  v/ill  be  discontinued  for  the  summer 
with  this  issue.     xhis  is  done  because  of  ooher  interests  crov'd- 
ing  in  at  triis  season,  making  this  m.edium  untimely.     The  ef- 
fort to  increase  wood  fuel  reserves  v/ill,  however,  be  contin- 
ued by  other  means .     An  earn.cst  appeal  is  made  to  each  one  who 
has  this  work  in  charge  to  leave  no  stone  Uiiturned  to  forward 
the  movement  of  getting  fuel  prepared  and  tra.nsported  to  the 
consumer  through  the  summer. 

tlov;  is  the  time  for  forethought  and  foresight ,  --.and_not 
next  win'u' 
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Jo.   13  SoptorncGr  1918. 

Wood  Fuel  Items  ^ 

Out   gUGl^VOOcT  IIO'V 

As  the  ccol  v/eather  approaches,  particularly  in  norbh- 
orn  sectionc,  tnc  fuel  cuerjtion  a^-c-.in  bocomos  a  timely  and 
very  pressing  one.     Repec.tod  warnings  have  gone  out  that  there 
is  a  coal  shorta^ro  to  face,  and  i;ith  the  e:rp6ri3nce  of  last 
winter's  attempt  to  make  an  inadequate  coal  supply  meet  tno 
stimulated  demand  in    itter  v/eather  earlj^  and  effective  meas- 
ures should  be  tahcn  to  get  out  v;ood  everywhere  it  can  be  had. 

i'Jovf  is  tho  time  to  cut  it  when  unused  labor  is  av.-i?l- 
able  and  to  give  tin:<e  for  seasoning,     I'ven  F'-ith  other  pressing 
ivork  there  are  a  numb  or  of  ciays  at  this  season  on  most  farms 
?/hich  can  be  used  in  getting  out  v/ood  fuel^ 

Many  far-'ms  nov/  have  their  home  supplies,  but  in  cer- 
tain localities  not  much  is  out  beyond  this  amount.     This  means 
no  reserves'  for  the  villages  that  are  lihely  to  be  v/ithout  coal 
at  some  time  through  the  (;ou;ing  v/inter..     Can  not  this  be  fore- 
seen by  the  comjaunitg  leadors?    Action  js  called  for  nOY.g 
whether  a  i)articular  village  may  be  fortunate  enoua"'i  or  not  to 
get  coalo     A  reserve  stoch  of  vvood  should  be  on  b.and  in  rsny 
event.     Coal  may  be  supplied  the  early  part  of  the  winter  and 
fail  later  V7?ien  most  noeded  because  of  insufficient  production 


or  tied-u:-)  transput  at.  ion,     Eithor  c^^Gr:t  c  a-so  hardahip 

and  suiiering  unless  a  reSGrvo  is  on  hand. 

xo  insure  cafa-oy  at  this  poinu,  c^'i^  O-"^  ^--^  ample  ro- 
Gorve  supply  of  -vood  fuel  no-  -/-ile  t'lere  ic  a  chance  to  cut 
it  and  season  it„ 

Seasoned  v;ood  v;ill  -ive  a  higher  heat  value  per  unit 

of  laoor  than  f;reon  -vood  -  ?:y\9,..}:i^J^^AJlJ^^'I^-' 

W 0 od  i?ue 1_  CommittoeG 

These  committees  should  be  at  onco  reoraanized  in  every 
community  if  they  have  oeen  allov;od  to  lr.pse,   or  appointed  i:c 
none  exist,     They  are  nov/  needed  to  do  many  things,  as  to  fine, 
out  the  total  fuel  needs,  rmether  tac  reserve  is  adeciiate, 
where  r/ood  fuel  can  he  obtained,  to  point  out  means  oi  -etting 
it  out,  to  organize  distribution,  marhoting,  and  a  ]nindrod 
other  things.     These  committees  will  be  very  busy  this  v/j.nter 
and  will  be  able  to  perform  good  service  for  their  respective 
communities  in  easing  the  blow  of  the  fuel  shortage  v,hich  is 
coming  this  winter  mien  zero  v/eather  strikes  home  and  bliz- 
zards cripple  transportation. 

See  that  your  com:nunity  has  a  wood  fuel  committee  or- 
ganized and  that  it  is  tahing  intelligent  action  ahead  of  tac 
fuel  game,  and  not  dragging  behind  -^'aiting  yor  coal. 


What  chance  is  there  for  coal  ior  everybody  this  winte: 
This  question  does  not  need  an  answer.     Coal  is  short,  and  is 


g:^ir.5  to  stay /short  so  far  as  the  total  need  is  conccrnc-cU 
'Ei^htv  (80)  million  more  tons  at  least  arc  needed  th?/n 
prcdU'-iGd  last  year.     In  1916  a  little  over  500  mil3  io-i  tcvs 
of  bitiirainous  coal  vere  produced;  in  1917  this  'vac  increased 
to  554  million  tons;  this  year  it  is  estimated  thrt  735  nil- 
lion  tons  o'S  hoth  cnthracite  and  hituminoiis  coal  v/ill  he 
needed,  of  which  100  million  tons  are  anthracite,  leaving  a 
total  of  635  million  tons  of  hitiirainoT7.s  needed  for  1918  (up 
to  April  1,  1919 ) , 

There  is  no hope  that  this  80  million  tons  increase 
will  be  produced.     It  is  errpected  to  make  up  tne  difference  'by 
saving.     This  too  can  not  be  done. 

The  i^ederal  Fuel  Administration  in  a  publication  called 

^'Fuel  Pacts"  issued  August  1,  1918,  says: 

'■Noiv,  in  midsummer  of  the  nation ^s  second  war 
year,  it  is  certain  that  the  nation^ s  enormous  demands 
for  f-gel  cangot  be  fully. met.  Although  700,000  miners 
work  to  the  limit,  and  the  transportation  agencies  ci 
the  rountry  strain  every  neirve  to  faeilita.te  distribu- 
tion, the  T7ar  demand  for  fuel  v/ill  ineVitably  dutstrr^ 
the  possible  outiout, 

'And  ag§,in: 

"Two  factors  limit  the  prod-c.ction  of  bituminous  cor.l 
fthe  main  reliance The  first  of  these  is  transporta- 
tion,    Bit'uminous  coal  cannot  be  dug  from  the  ground 
and-  stored  at  the  mine.     Ever^"  hour  that  a  mine  pioduces 
coal  there  must  be  available  at  the  mouth  of  the  mine 
railroad  cars  to  carry  the  product  away.     If  the  cars 
are  not  there  production  stops." 

The  obvious  demands  on  the  rdlroads  for  v/f?.r  trans- 
portation show  clearly  enough  the  difficulty  here. 


0 .' 
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Tho  irjiol-  Adminj.stipation  aoos  not  e::')ec''c  to  fill  the 
ontiro  coal  o.crxuicl  by  iricreasod  prccl-action,  'but  j.'.opc;:'  to  cover 
part  ol  the  balD,nce  03-  caviiifj  coal. 

Here  la  v/iierc  increased  v/ood  production  can  and  must 
iiel;.o„    No  communitj^  v/hicli  has  770od  should  he  alloivcd  to  use 
coal  for  an/)'  purpose  o::copt  v;hero  ?,'oca  jjuel  is  ahsolutoly  un- 
suited.     Hers  is  I'-here  real  saviiy.'  caji  he  done,  and  it  is  prac- 
tically an  undeveloi*ed  means. 

Italy* s  Fuel  Prohlem 

As  era  ex&mple,  in  a  measure;  of  hov;  v/ar  chan.jes  the 
fuel  conditions  of  a  country  tho  present  situation  i:i  Ital^r 
majr  he  examinodo     The  chj.ef  of  the  Italian  Coal  Jiission  in 
London  stater,  according'  to  the  I.anchostor  Guardian  of  ''ug- 
ust  19,  that  Italy,  a  country'  v;ithout  any  steam  coal  of  hor 
evil,  has  hoon  ch^mgod  from  an  a.-^ari cultural  ccuntr3/"  to  an  in- 
dustrial one  hy  the  war.     As  a  consequence  there  has  heen  an 
enormous  do'ii^vad  lor  coal.     rractic:^lly  all  t'lo  coal  imported 
jcoes  to  the  rail^vays  and  munitiion  worhSc     Dho  coal  merchant 
has  long  i':;one  out  of  business,  as  what  little  coal  is  left  is 
doled  cut  to  tne  most  important  industries  ^oy  the  governmento 
He  states  that  the  amoimt  of  coal  conouiuod  by  the  railv/ays  -j  :.. 
prodi;';ious  and  bears  no  relation  to  pre-v/:;r  demands  because  oj. 
increased  haula^^-e  due  to  unavoidable  necessities  of  v;ar  roatinc: 
by  indirect  routes. 


■  / 

So  f ar\  has  triis  =:one,  it  i«  reported,  that  in  a  single 
month  rcce:wt?.y  tho  Ministry  hr.s  iDor.^^-ht  50,000  ton:3  cf  '»-■:*/ 3 
wood  for  tho  railr.'aj/s.     I'his  mean^j  fiat  Italy  is  ciittiii:^;;  c'o"vm  _ 
llos-  olive  3rove£  "^or  vvoocT  fuel. 

'"'••lilo  It?.ly  is  c'li  extreme  case  on  account  of  its  scar- 
city of  natur.;,!  foro&ts,  it  affords  an  olrject  le:^son  of  ':he 
war's  enoi.ioiis  incroc'sod  demands  on  coal,-     It  also  vrarns  this 
comitry  to  use  v;ood  fuel  resources  O'.rly  ..nd  'risoly  wherever 
such  fuel  can  iit  in  to  supplement  coal- 

'j^his  less  on  can  not  be  ^  made  too  plain  or  repeated^oo. 

often. 

Reserve  Stocizs  of  V/ocd  Puel 

Practically  no  figures  exist  on  the  amount  of  v/ood  fuel 
cut  in  the  country  and  ready  for  use  next  winter c     Every  com- 
munity should  Iniow  iiov/  much  wood  has  oeon  cut  for  firewood. 
It  is  a  vitally  important  matter,    Eest  assured  the  local  fuel 
question  'ai  11  not  take  care  of  it se d f __t li3-_s_  v/inter , 

New  Yor.!;; 

—   i 

The  3ta-Ge  of  i!ew  Yorh  is  repoitod  to  have,  practically 

ready  for  use,  a  motion  picture  fiLn  showj^ng:  v;ood  fuel  opera- 
tions o 

Miiraesota 

It  is  rcporood  t^zr/c  t'lo  St.:;e  Faol  Administration  has 
reraired  tlict  sav.Tnill  towns  use  all  the  savrmill  waste  to  s-iip- 
p'lement  the  reduced  C;iicintit3/  of  coal  v;]:ich  will  he  allotted 
to  such  commrmities. 


I 

( 

1 


Loiio-blesG  man^  othor  stc.ccs  co-ild  o-lie  t-iir-  action  -'^o 
good  advant;i[;e  in  sections  v.'hsre  -ct:.vo  raillriig  opGr-a'oicv.is  ar 
going  OHo     Clearly  such  co!x.r".nj.ties  do  iic-b  -.loed  coal. 


Ho.  14.  •  October  85,  1918, 

Ui!I?El;  STATES  ]CT.?lHTIvENT  01'  AGRICULTURE 
WOOD  FUEL  ITEIIS 

i'U 3lv;o  0  d  :  L    -i ine  ry 

Tic  cUotoDary  ivay  of  propari-ir:  firo-vooif.  xor  use  until 
rGco:itl3^  h:.8  boon  by  vor.y  pri::iitivo  .':■r;'^  Ir'Aorious  mothodSc 
This  v;a:j  'biio  to  tho  fact  that  v/cotl  Iir-s  been  raora  iivsod  in  iso- 
livbod  places  •■;ncl  riost  er.toncivcly  before  l:-.b or- caving  iiiTxhin- 
ery  ''/vis  dc'/clcpocT.     Little  '?.ttontio:i  v;ar3  of  course  qIvqii  to 
v;ood  fujl  -vhen  coal  carno  into  {vencral  use  and  thus  early  meth- 
ods of  prod'actic::  ivere  practically  .i!nchan.--od. 

The  fuel  emer-ericy  which  cane  v;ith  the  war  made  a  sud- 
den der.iand  upon  wood  for  fuel  in  Uaie::pGcted  pl..coSc  Sonctnin[; 
was  needed  to  cupple;:ient  coal  on  the  far;.i,   in  the  villa2;c3  and 
oven  for  factory  fuel  in  manufacturing:  Goctions.     On  such  a 
scale  tho  axe  and  hc^nd  saw  were  about  as  e^jual  tc  producing 
fuelwood  as  beatinc  out  prain  with  a  flail  in  co^nn.^rison  with 


■n  po^Tcr  driven  threshing  :nachine,  or  h.;nd  :.:ethods  in 


pro- 


parin^v  cotton  cc^ipared  with  the  modern  <::in. 

So  machinery  had  to  bo  dovitiod  and  adapted  in  systei::s 
for  ouich  production,     h  pcrtr.ble  gasoline  buzs  saw  with  swin^ 
attachiiient  for  poles  cvrcatly  incrc-.-of-  tho  output  -^or  unit  of 
labor;  a  power  driven  wood  splitter  is  a  further  advanta£:e  cjid 
conveyors  arr^n-od  to  cairy  tnc  wood  to  and  from  the  S2v/s  and 
splitting,  machines  enables  a  still  —eater  production  '/ith  loss 


men.     Automatic  feeds  for  both  saws  and  splitters  night  possi- 
"bly  be  devised  wid  further  reduce  the  Ichor  roquireda  Swing- 
ing conver/ors  o.re  nov/  advertised  v/hich  v;ill  permit  the  greatest 
quantity  of  v^ocd  '"-ithout  hand  labor  to  bo  piled  at  one  set-up. 
The  prices  of  this  equipment  are  appro;cima,tely  as 

fo3.1ows: 

6^  horsepower  gasoline  engine  (weight  1", 400  lbs„  )  f;)260o00 
6-|-  horsepower  gasoline  eng'ine  v.fith  SO-inch  buzz  375,00 

saw  f with'truchs  weight  2,700  lbs,) 
28-inch  bu32  saw  and  fraiae,  includinr^  pole  saw 

tafclc  7  feet  long  ..o   ...........  .  61.00 

1  to  2 'horsepower  sin-cle  wood  splitter  (weight 

1,300  i-bs.)    ,  .   ;  ,   .   ,    .   o  .  ,  175.00 

2  to  4  ■  hor.sepower  double  wood  S;:litter  (weight 

1,800  IbSc )    .................  225.00 

12~foot  wood  conveyor  with  attacsr.ients     .   .   ,   »   »   .  ~  25.00 
(§1.50  extra  per  foot  for  extoiicion  beyond 
12  feet) 

Extra  attachment  for  moving  convcj'ors  in  a  cirole  12<.00 

.  The  greatest  advantage  will  bo  derived  v/here  a  large 

quantity  of  v/ood  can  be  handled  at  one  set-up,,     A  buzz  sav;  m^ay 
be  used  where  only  a  fe:7  cords  are  to  bo  cut  and  offects  the 
greatest  saving  of  labor  if  the  wood  is  brought  to  the  saw  in 
the  longest  lengths  tint  can  be  handled.     Ordinarily  a  split- 
ter is  not  a  particular  help  unless  a  large  quantity  of  wood 
can  be  handled  at  one  pointo     It  does  s.^ve  some  labor,  however, 
on  small  ;jobs  and  ma^-  be  used  anywhere  if  desired, 

V.'ith  a  26 -inch  saw  driven  b^^  a  6  to  8  horsepower 
gasoline  engine  and  double  action  500  lb.   splitter,  a  four-man 
crew  will  average  12  to  15  cords  (128  cu.  ft.  to  the  cord)  a 
day  sawed  into  16-inch  stove  lengtns  and  split  rea.dy  for  use. 
This  is  at  the  rate  of  4  to  5  cords  per  man  per  day. 


A  go^soliiie  on^ino  in  a  trc\ctcr  or  in  an  auto  can  "be 
used  if  3,  special  one  for  tho  purpoce  is  not  available,  or  a 
steo.n  threshing  engine  can  often  be  pressed  into  sorvi^o  for 
power. 

By  the  use  of  the  proper  rnachinory  only,  can  lahor  be 
reduced  to  the  r.]ini]:iun  and  a  groat  quantity  of  wood  produced 
quickly  at  a  lov;  cost,  as  in  any  manufacturing  process. 

The  following  firns  manufacture  machinery  used  in  the 
production  of  firewood: 


II^XUFACTURERS  OF  P0HTx'.3LE  1700 j3  SA;7IITG  OUTFITS 


Georgia 

V/oodruff  llachinery  Mfg.  Co. 

Illinois 

Apple  ton  rifg,  Co* 
Challenge  Co. 
Charter  Gas  Engine  Co. 
Stover  I'lfg.  c:  Engine  Co. 

Ind  ian  a 


ITinder 


Batavia 
If 

Sterling 

Freeport 


E.  C.  xlthins  &  Co.  ,  402  S,  Illiiiois,  Indianapolis 
Famous  Ilfg.  Co.  East  Ghica.sco 

Geo,  H,  Bishop  C:  Co. 
Chandler  &  Taylor  Co. 


La  wren  c  e  t  ur;?: 


1 0  v/S 


American  Engine  Sc  Tractor  Co. 
Cherohee  Ilfg.  Co- 
Intor-Stato  Engine  7:  Tractor  Co 
V.'aterloo  Gasoline  Englno  Co» 


Indianapolis 


Charles  City 
Che  r  olcc  e 

vTatcrloo 


Massachusetts 


Hildrcth  Bros- 
Sim ends  Mfg.  Co. 


Har\'a  rd 
Fi tchburg 
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Vim,  Eo  Eill  &  Co»  ,  ICalanazoo 
K.  G-arlcviicL  Co,  Bay  City 

GroenvillG  Ir-TpleKGnt  Co*  G-reonvillo 
levv'iG  To  IClino  Alpena 
Kooro  ]:lo\7  &  liTplonont  Co.  Greenville 

Port  Huron  Engine  £j  Throslior  Co,    Port  Huron 


ICinnesota 


;i;nterprisG  llaohine '  Co » ,  1114  South  3rd  St,,  Minneapolif 
R.  R.  Hov'oll  &  Co c  ,  51st  Ave.,  S/E.  A  4th,  " 
New  .'inona  Mfgo  Co.,  Winona 
Chas.  A,  Sticimer  St.  Paul 


x.iissouri 


Kansas  City  Hay  Presc  Co.  Iiansas  City 

Curtis  C:  COo  i'lfs-  Co.  St.  Louis 

■..liitman  Agricultural  Co.,  6900  S.  Broadway,  St.  Louis 

ITeljraska 

;ard  Praetor  Co,,  SC45        St?,  Lincoln 
New  Jersey 

Ainerican  SavKiill  ilachinory  Co.  ,  124  Hope  St. , Hackettstown 

Uevi  York 

Aaeric.ni  SCv/nill  liachiner^f- C9»  , 

1574  ^.L'er.iinal  Bldg,  New  York 

S~  X.  Campbell  Co.,   (Ltd,)  Central  Bridge 

Consolidated  Gas  a  G-asoline  Engine  Co.  , 

202  Pulton  Street  Eev;-  York 

Ireland  Aachine  &  Poundry  Co.  Kor^rnch 
Josliua  Oldham      Sons,   Incc  ,  114  Piocrty  St.,  ilew  York 
Penpas  Iron  '"forhs  ■  Clyner 

Aorthington  Puxip  Sc  r Machinery  Corp. ,  115  Broadway ,Eo\'  York 

Ohio 

Advance  Afg»  Co*  Hamilton 


Penns^ylvania 


J.  •■/.  Connor  &  Son  fOrangovillo  Agricultural    "orks ) 

Orange  Ti  lie 
A.  B.  Parouhar  York 
Hew  Holland  Aachino  Co*  No--  Holland 

Hertsler  A  look  Co-  Belleville 
P,  3.  Shirk  Blue  Ball 

Spangler  Aig ,   Co-  ■  York  '  ■ 
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Abonc.gue  Hachine  Works,  ^Tostninstor  Station 
A.  v:.  Gray's  Sons,  Iliddlotcn  Springs 
Lano  Ilfg.  Co.,  Montpelier 


,i3consin 


Preenan  Ilfg.  Co»  Racine 

Tha  John  Lausou  LIfg.  Co.  IJew  Ho  Is  to  in 

I:au3or.-Ia\rr'>:on  Co*  Do  Pore 

Monarch  I.Iachine  Works  llilwaukee 

Jos.  1/oodsodaleIr  /JLgona 

Turner  Ilfg*  Co»  Port  V/ashington 


I'.LlI-IUF.'iCTUHERS  OF  ViCOD  SPLITTING  jLlCHII-I3RY 

.Mabai-.ia 


Huntsville  Foundrj^     Iviachine  V/orks  Hunts vi  lie 
Geor;s;ia 

^Woodruff  Machinery  Ilfg^  Co,  Atlanta 
Islaino 

Qiark  Foundry  Co-  Rui/.f  ord 

V.-aterville  Iron  V/orks  fpulpwood)  v/aterville 

Llassachusetts 

Goo.  G,  Mclaughlin  Hfg.  Co.,  812  Eo  6th  St.,  Boston 
^H.  C.  Dean  Ilachine  Co.  Zitchburg 
'''"Hildroth  Bros.  Harvard 

Michigan 

lovris  T.  ICLine  Alpena 
Hill- Curt  is  Co*  ICalai^azoo 

Minnesota 


*R.  R.  Howell  S:  Co.  *Ii:ineapolis 
He'.7  Jorsey 

v/.  H.  Bilker,  Sast  Trenton  Machine  'Vorks,  'Jrenton 


Jj-so  included  in  list  of  portr.blo  -.vocd  sav.r  Uranufacturorc 
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Nevr  York 


Sandy  Hill  Iron  &  Brass  ^or}c0  Ku.clson  Tails, 
Carthage  IiIaciiinG  Co,  Cnrtha^e 


Ilorth  G?.rolin;^. 


Q-1S.BQQ0K  Stove  k  I'fg.  OC"  G-reeiV  "*ioro 

■Tysong  &  Kile s  Co- 


st 


Oregon 

3;ru.ltno:-::^,]2  Iron  i'/cr.cs  1  or t la: id 

Penns  yl  vani  - 1 

'''Spanglor  ni^Cc  Co-  York 
?ernont 


v^o  GrTvr'g  Sonc  Mi  dale  torn  Springs 

■''I^nG  Kig,  Co«  Ilontpelicr 
Olin  Scott  B^jruS^j^tcii 


'"i3ccnDi] 


Srxillejr  i.ifg,  Co.  Mc.nitor..-oc 
211is-Ch:.l:'nor3  C3°  HiLvc:"j.:oc 


Qecr;?:ia 

.   ^"Toodr-u-if  Kachinorr  ^ri^;.   Go"  .:ltlrnt" 
Iiainoifc 

'■'^-.Tipleton  I-!f c  „  COo ,  3  B::.tc:.ri.:i 
liichigan 

General  Liachinery  (^c-  3':.;/  City 

•liicasoo'^  GasclinG   A5ra£:  Savv, 

Hill-Ciirtis  C'V  i:ala3-:-.;3  0'> 

IvIiuneBota 

'■'E.,  K.  Horoll      Co«  '.InncapQliD 
'VaDC  incl'UL.lGa  in  lij:vj  of  -oit.:-;?le  wood  oavr-  ;-iraTi::.etnrcrc 
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Missouri 

Advance  Sa^/  Co.,  3926  JjC.  ;.V0.,      St.  Louis 
*V,.r.xtnan  A;3ritfult3irarr"Go.  ,  6900  South  Broadv./ay,  St,  Louis 

^iLiericr.n  Savwill  Machinery  Co,,  Church  St.,  Kev;  York 

Ohio 

Dixie  Portable  JDrag  Saw,  Peter  GcrLach  Co,,  Clgvclaud 
Or9g:on 

Hultnon?h  Iron  IVorks,  Portland 

The  ^'.'ade  Drag  Saw,  R.H,V/ade  5c  Co.  ,331  Kav/thorno  ..ve.  , 

Portland 

■The  Thciaas  Portable  Drag  Saw,  Tl^e  Thomas  Bnprinocring  V/orhs, 

125  Zast  ^,7ater  St.,  Portland 
Vaugn»s  i-ortable  Drag  Saw,  475  3ast  iviain  St.,  Portland 

Penns  yl  vani  a 

"^Ac  Bo  larqul^ar  Co.,  itd. ,  York 

Yeri'.iont 

Ac  v:.  G-ray^s  Sons,  ^liddlotov.-n  Springs 
Wisconsin 

Smalloy  IPfg.  Co«,  I.Ianitowoc 

Florida 

An  excellent  report  cones  from  Florida  of  preparedness 
along  wood  fuel  lines.    As  early  as  the  first  of  September 
practically  every  farmer  had  firewood  for  sale.     The  Fuel  Ad- 
ministrator for  the  State  put  on  a  thoroijgh  and  effective  a4- 
vertising  canipaign  which  met  with  a  hearty  response  from  the 

*Also  included  in  list  of  portable  v/ood  saw  manuf r^jttirers. 
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people,    ^he  results  were  so  pronounced  tlmt  dealers  state  that 
they  have  done  a  record  business  in  wood  fuel  during  the  early 
sujTimer  and  :fall. 

liVhen  it  is  renierahered  how  far  south  Florida  is  located 
it  is  realized  that  Septemher  is  early  in  the  season  to  be  pre- 
pared,    Northern  states,  lAhere  much  more  fuel  is  needed  and 
where  weather  conditions  make  it  difficult  to  get  out  v/ood  fuel 
in  vdnter,    should  take  note  and  bestir  themselves  to  a  like 
progressive  actiono    Many  northern  states  last  year  found  then- 
selves  without  fuel  in  midwinter  when  deep  snow  made  it  diffi- 
cult .and  expensive  .to  get  wood.     Will  this  happen  to  your  State 
again  t^his  winter? 

If  the  South  finds  early  action  necessary,  hov/  much  more 
so  is  it  true  in  the  North  vihere  the  v/inters.  are  much  more  Vig- 
orous and  long  drawn  out. 

Iowa 

Even  WGSt  of  the  Mississippi  River  from  a  prairie  state 

with  scant  tii:iber  fringing  the  streams,  comes  word  of  early 

and  energetic  v/ood  fuel  prepara-tion.     The  following  statament 

is  taken  from  the  "Hardwood  Record"  for  September  10: 

"lowans  Sawing  Tfood" 

"Cross  cut  sa,ws,  buck  saws  and  axes  are  making  sounds 
like  victory  for  the  United  States  in  its  war  against 
G-ermany,  throughout  Iowa,     They  are  being  wielded  by 
men  who  are  putting  wood  into  shape  to.  be  used  as  fuel 
this  winter.     Their  employiTient  is  a  part  of  a  plan  in- 
augurated by  Charles  Webster,  federal  fuel  administra- 
tor for  the  State,  to  conserve  coal  during  the  coming 
,  winter  months.     Three  million  cords  of  faelwood  is  the 
mark  set  by  the  State  administration  to  be  reached  by 
November  1.     lowans  generally  are  cooperating  and  it  is 
expected  there  wilj.  be  no  difficulty  on  that  score." 
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\7hy  can  net  other  better  wooded  cr^stern  states  figiire 
on  their  total  fuel  needs  end  tcvke  vigorous  -ction  early  in 
the  season  to  prepare  a  cortain  definite  amount  of  fuolwooA? 
This  is  onothor  practical  means  of  conserx^ing  coal  and  safe- 
guarding the  State.     Are  all  State  fuel  administrators  sure 
that  they  i^xc  making  fvll  use  of  this  moans? 

New  England 

The  IJew  England  Fuel  Administration  (the  r.iiddlo  of 
September)  reports  that  mny  m?;aufacturing  companies*  mills 
in  Massachusetts  have  very  large  supplies  of  wood  fuel  stacked 
up  in  their  yards  ready  for  use  next  v/inter. 

Pennsylvania, 

Firev/ood  at  Stroudshurg  sells  at  §9  to  §11  per  cord. 
The  coal  allotment  for  domestic  use  is  5/4  of  the  omount  used 
last  year. 

At  PerkasiG  one  party  has  sold  115  cords  of  wood  hy 
weight  at  Z5fi  per  100  Ihs.  ,  and  figures  that  this  equals  ahout 
§9  per  cord  dxjr  and  §11  per  cord  green*  ^ 

England 

The  United  States  is  not  alone  in  its  campaign  to  in- 
crease the  use  of  wood  fuel,     ."according  to  "The  Timber  Trades 
Journal''  of  August  31,  1918,  published  at  London,  the  utiliza- 
tion of  the  forest  resources  of  Great  Britain  for  fuel  is  re- 
ceiving attention,  :ma  a  scheme  is  being  V;'or]:ed  out  by  which 
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vary  largo  ouppllec  of  wood  fuel  will  be  ar^iilejjlo  this  "ft'isv* 
toTo     ihe  Tirihcr  Oontrollsr,  in  ayi  intarview,  stated  tnat  t.io 
tlLiber  felliiif  at  prosfciit  going  on  all  ovoir  tlie  British. 
Islands  reprcsentod  about  15,000,000  tons  por  anmin.  li^ron 
tiio  timber  foiled  about  1,000,000  tons  of  firewood  vfculd  be 
available  provided  the  necessary"  transport  aid  labor  were 
f 0  r the  on  ing  o 

A  hall  a  cord  of  hardv/ood  eouals  aboat  one  ton,  fhore- 
forc ,  expressed  in  cords  approrimately  500,OOo  cords  of  fuel- 
wood  are  available  !.!,nnuallye 

E;?ypt's  New  Puel  _     ■  . 

In  "The  PoreC'.'.st-'  for  Jul3^,  1918,  is  noted  the  U80  of 
cottoriBoed  oil  cake  for  fuel  on  a  lai-ge  scale.     85 ,000  tons 
of  tliis  laatorial  is  picdaced  aniuiall3r  in  thct  countr3^  and  for 
lach  of  shipping  facilities  large  stocks  have  accumulated. 
As  there  is  practically  no  local  consui-jption  and  coal  is  high 
prioed({80  per  ton)  the  oil  calce  (price  'JlG  per  ton)  has  found 
use  as  fuel.     1-3/ 4  tons  of  cottonseed  oil  cake  is  equal  to 
one  ton  of  north  country  large  coal  in  calorific  value. 

It  is  stated  that  the  oil  cake  ''is  now  being  largely 
used  in  place  of  coal  in  boiler  plants ,  in  hgtels,  in  restau- 
rants, and  in  private  houses.     Boilers  and  stoves,  it  appears, 
are  not  detrinentallj-'  affected  tbrough  tt.c  bnrtiing  of  coke. 
One  ls.i^e  concern  saves  two  acn  per  boiler  in  burning  c^dco 
Instead  of  coal»     Cake  ash  }:as  a  value  as  fortilJsjor  of  about 
y25  ner  ton^ " 
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The  UCQ  of  thi$  valur.TDle  ncitericl  .^■'iiel  is,  of  course, 

not  Gxpocted  in  jUioricr^  end  not  noce ssi-r;^  wliere  other  substi- 
tutes for  coal  •'.■.ro  .evailttblo,  osx>ecially  ttj 

Publications 

Issued:     "Burn  Wood  oo  Save  Coalo"     Of-^:ce  of  Stute  Por- 
estor,  Universitj^  of  Tirginia,  Charlo fctesvillo ,  Va.  Forestry 
leaflet  i^o.  19,  Aug.  26,  1913. 

In  press:  "The  Use  of  Wood  fcr  Fuel  I'''    Tho  Porost  Serv- 
ice, Washington,  D„  C. 

In  press:  "Ilachinery  for  Cutting  Firovoodo"    The  Office 
of  Farm  Hanagenent ,  Departnont  of  Agricultu.ro,  Washington,  D.G. 


